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THE MOST NOTABLE MEMORIAL AT THE GREAT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


{ STATELY ORNAMENTED SHAFT ERECTED TO COMMEMORATE THE PURCHASE OF THE LOUISIANA TERRITORY 
- FROM FRANCE BY THE UNITED STATES, IN 1803. 


yy 5 Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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Roosevelt’s Strength with the People. 


SOME DEMOCRATIC papers in New York and else- 

where are recalling 1886 and 1898 to show that 
President Roosevelt is not strong with the people. In 
the first of those years Roosevelt was defeated for 
mayor of the great Democratic city of New York, and 
in the second he was elected Governor by less than 18,- 
000 plurality. There are several things in connection 
with these notable canvasses which the Democratic 
papers overlook. 

In 1886 there were three nominees for mayor of 
New York. The County Democracy put forward 
Abram S. Hewitt and Tammany indorsed him. The 
Republicans nominated Roosevelt. The socialists, sin- 
gle-taxers, laborites, and other elements put up Henry 
George, who was then at the zenith of his strength. 
George, whose candidacy frightened Tammany into 
supporting the County Democracy’s choice (Hewitt), 
also frightened thousands of Republicans into voting 
for Hewitt to render George’s defeat certain. In 
the election Hewitt got 90,552 votes ; George, 68,110, 
and Roosevelt, 60,435. If the thousands of Republi- 
cans had not been stampeded over to Hewitt, it is 
possible that Hewitt might still have carried this 
strongly Democratic city, but Roosevelt would cer- 
tainly have polled more votes than George. 

Roosevelt was never ashamed of his showing in 
the canvass of 1886, when he was only twenty-eight 
years of age and comparatively new in _ politics, 
though he had served in the Legislature. The reason 
that his plurality for Governor in 1898 was less than 
18,000 was that some of the Republican bosses felt 
that he would be the people’s Governor, and not the 
bosses’ Governor, if elected. The event showed that 
they were correct. They withheld from him a good 
many votes which he would otherwise have got, but 
his career as Governor immensely strengthened him 
with the people, and compelled the bosses to rally to 
his support. 

On the national stage Roosevelt showed his power 
with the people in a decisive way in 1900 and in 1902. 
His tour of the West in 1900, when he was the candi- 
date for Vice-President, was by far the most interest- 
ing single feature of the entire campaign. In his 
swing from Ohio across the Mississippi valley and be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains he attracted immense and 
enthusiastic audiences. Old-timers who remembered 
the unprecedented ‘‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,’’ tidal- 
wave campaign of 1840 in the middle West said that 
the outpourings of people to hear Roosevelt far ex- 
ceeded those of half a century earlier. The papers of 
the whole country have been dilating on the vast audi- 
ence which assembled in the Coliseum at St. Louis on 
the occasion of the Democratic National Convention of 
1904, and yet a larger and more enthusiastic audience 
greeted Roosevelt in the same building near the close 
of his Western stumping tour in 1900. 

Roosevelt’s speaking tour registered itself effect- 
ively in results. Bryan carried, in 1896, in addition 
to the solid South, the Western States of Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Six of these 
ten—Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming—were wrested from Bryan in 
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1900 and placed in the Republican column, leaving to 
Bryan only Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and Nevada out- 
side of the South. Unquestionably Roosevelt’s tour 
through the West and his great personal popularity 
in that region were the dominant factors in placing 
so many of these Western States in the Republican 
column in 1900. 

In a still more decisive way Roosevelt’s strength 
with the people was shown in the congressional can- 
vass of 1902, in the middle of the presidential term. 
It has been the rule ever since Jackson’s days that the 
party that holds the presidency meets a set-back in 
the congressional canvass in the middle of the presi- 
dential term, either losing the House of Represerita- 
tives altogether, or having its lead cut to a perilously 
narrow margin. The only exception to this rule was 
during the abnormal conditions of the Civil War and 
the early reconstruction days, and even in the war 
days, when a person had either to be a supporter of 
the Republican ticket or a ‘‘ Copperhead,’’ Lincoln lost 
in the congressional election of 1862 very many seats 
won by his party when he was elected in 1860. In 
1900, the election in which McKinley and Roosevelt 
were chosen, the Republicans won a majority of forty 
in the House of Representatives. In 1902, in the mid- 
presidential-term congressional canvass, the Repub- 
licans won a majority of thirty. The backward swing 
in the middle of the quadrennial period, which had 
been disastrous to many Presidents since Jackson’s 
days, and which had been embarrassing to all the rest 
of them, was so slight in 1902 as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible. 

In the mid-presidential-term congressional election 
of 1902 Roosevelt gained a greater personal triumph 
than had been won by any previous President in fifty 
years. For, let it be borne in mind, Roosevelt him- 
self was the issue in 1902. The Democrats proclaimed 
this all through the canvass. The Republicans ac- 
knowledged it. Roosevelt himself is the paramount 
issue in 1904. He is stronger with his countrymen 
now than he was in 1902. He has honesty and courage 
and exalted patriotism. He has done many things since 
which have endeared him to the masses. Among these 
notably were his halting of Germany, England, and 
Italy in their contemplated raid on Venezuela, and his 
prompt settlement of the Panama Canal treaty. These 
two brilliant achievements, as well as the other splen- 
did results of his government, will gain him the en- 
thusiastic approval of a sweeping majority of the 
American people on November 8th. 

Let this prediction be set down now for future 
reference, and let the good work go on, all along the 


line. 
e te 


Old Men as Candidates. 


X-SENATOR HENRY G. DAVIS, the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President, who is eighty-one 
years of age, breaks the record in that direction among 
all the men ever nominated by any great party for 
either office on the national ticket. The two Presi- 
dents whom the Whigs elected William Henry Harri- 
son and Zachary Taylor—were very old men, accord- 
ing to the standards of the day, Harrison being sixty- 
eight and Taylor sixty-five at the time of inaugu- 
ration. Harrison died a month after entering office, 
and Taylor died when he was in one year and four 
months. No President since Taylor has been up to 
the sixty-year mark at the time of inauguration ex- 
cept Buchanan, who was sixty-six. Roosevelt, the 
youngest of all the Presidents, was forty-three when 
he entered office. 

It is a rather ode circumstance that the Vice-Presi- 
dents have avera* i older than the Presidents. The 
oldest man ever -aosen Vice-President, however, El- 
bridge Gerry, who was elected on the Madison ticket 
in 1812, was twelve years younger than Mr. Davis, or 
sixty-nine years of age at inauguration. The next 
oldest, William R. King, elected with Pierce in 1852, 
died a few weeks after he entered office, and was sixty- 
seven. George Clinton, elected with Jefferson in 1804, 
Thomas A. Hendricks, chosen with Cleveland in 1884, 
and Levi P. Morton, who was on the Harrison ticket 
of 1888, were sixty-six at inauguration. John Adams 
was sixty-two when he became Vice-President in 1789, 
and Henry Wilson was sixty-one when he entered 
office in 1873, in Grant’s second tern. Wilson died 
when a little over half of his term wa: served. No other 
Vice-President has been as old as sixty when inaugu- 
rated. Allen G. Thurman, who was nominated on the 
Cleveland ticket in 1888, and defeated, was the oldest 
man before Davis ever nominated for Vice-President. 
He was seventy-five at the time, six years younger 
than the Democrats’ present nominee. 

Three persons who had been President — John 
Adams, Jefferson, and Madison—lived to be older than 
Davis is now, Adams being ninety at the time of his 
death, and Adams and Jefferson had been Vice-Presi- 
dents before going to the higher office. It is certain, 
however, that a party which nominates a man of 
seventy or upward for either office on the national 
ticket runs a serious risk. Even for the vice-presi- 
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dency a man much younger than ex-Senator Davis is 
needed. Senator Fairbanks, the Republican nominee 
for Vice-President, is only fifty-two. The chances, of 
course, are that the Democrats did not have at the 
time, and have not now, any expectation of electing 
the Parker-Davis ticket, though feeling that it was as 
good as any they could have selected under present 
conditions. As a leading railroad man and wealthy, 
the ex-Senator will not only be expected to make a 
heavy campaign contribution himself, but his presence 
on the ticket will induce other large contributions from 
Wall Street. 


The Plain Truth. 


ANOTHER NOTABLE victory for the ‘* open shop ”’ 
has been won in the decision by a Wisconsin judge, 
to the effect that contracts made by incorporated labor 
unions with manufacturers, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of non-union workmen, are void. The decision 
was given in a suit brought by the Milwaukee custom 
tailors’ union against a local concern which made an 
agreement with the tailors to employ none but union 
workmen. Such contracts, in the language of the 
court, ‘“‘tend to create a monopoly in favor of the 
members of the different unions to the exclusion of 
workmen not members of such unions, and are in this 
respect unlawful. Contracts tending to create a mo- 
nopoly are void.’”’ If this is not sound sense, as well 
as sound law, then our apprehension of what consti- 
tutes soundness in these things is wholly at fault. 


“ 


(COMPLAINT has frequently been heard regarding 
the use of money in the election of United States 
Senators. Rich men, with no other claims to prefer- 
ment than wealth, whether honestly or dishonestly ac- 
quired, have sought, sometimes successfully, to thrust 
themselves into the highest legislative body in the 
country. In one or two instances scandals have re- 
sulted, and there has arisen a widening demand for the 
election of United States Senators by popular vote. 
The report from Colorado, that some Republicans are 
proposing to crowd a so-called ‘“‘ mining king ’’ into 
the Senate, hardly seems credible. This man, a few 
years ago, was a laborer in amining camp. He is not 
a man of education, not a debater, nor a student of 
public affairs. His suddenly-acquired wealth, the re- 
sult of an unexpected streak of luck in mining, has 
given him an opportunity to purchase a good deal of 
notoriety as a prodigal entertainer. The vulgar osten- 
tation of a twenty-thousand dollar dinner to a few 
friends is not the best kind of an advertisement for a 
man who seeks a seat in the United States Senate, es- 
pecially at a time when poverty knocks at the doors of 
countless thousands. 
WE HEARTILY join in the demand voiced by the 
New York Times that reasonable and judicious 
restraint be placed upon the silly and annoying habit, 
practiced in the theatres and other amusement resorts 
in New York, of demanding the repetition to a weari- 
some degree of anything that happens to strike the 
fancy of the audience. Multiple encores have, indeed, 
come to be a nuisance and often an intolerable bore in 
some places of popular entertainment, and the man- 
agers of these resorts, as well as the performers, owe 
it to themselves to discourage the practice as far as 
possible. Encoring proceeds in many cases on the 
plan of the two tailors of Tooley Street, the clack 
being made entirely by a few small boys in the gallery 
assisted by a few shallow-pated individuals in other 
parts of the house. To ignore encores of this sort en- 
tirely, or to cut them short with a curt refusal, would 
in many instances be to confer a favor on the intelli- 
gent and really appreciative portion of the audience, 
and add to their enjoyment rather than otherwise. It 
cannot be difficult for the people on the stage to dis- 
tinguish the difference between a demand for a re- 
appearance coming from the body of an audience, a 
genuine encore, and the indiscriminate, silly, and te- 
dious hullabaloo made by a few boys and other thought- 


less and selfish persons. 
+ 


WO GENTLEMEN, more or less identified with 
public life, have recently announced their presi- 
dential preferences. One of these, Oscar S. Straus, of 
New York, an old-line Democrat and a sound-money 
man, who lives in the present ard is actively engaged 
in business, has declared that he will support Roose- 
velt. The other, Carl Schurz, who has been every- 
thing to all men, and who is a back number of the for- 
gotten kind, declares that he is for Judge Parker. 
Mr. Schurz believes in the gold standard, but he thinks 
it has been irrevocably established. Obviously Mr. 
Schurz has another think coming. If the Democratic 
party is ‘‘ irrevocably ’’ committed to the gold stand- 
ard, how was it possible for Bryan and his allies, in 
the committee on resolutions, at St. Louis, to defeat 
a declaration to that effect by a vote of two to one? 
What Mr. Straus says is of some consequence, for he rep- 
resents great business interests and his influence in the 
best field of social endeavor is widely recognized. Mr. 
Schurz represents nothing but what he has always 
represented, namely, himself and his selfish pur- 
poses. He has been a suppliant for public favor from 
every party which has been in power during the past 
quarter of a century, and has repaid every kindness by 
snarling and growling at those whe have stooped to 
give him consideration. An old man, soured by dis- 
content and unsatisfied ambition, set aside and for- 
gotten, he thrusts himself into this campaigu purely 
for purposes of publicity, and that is all he will get out 
of it this time. 
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T IS a well-known fact. that President Roosevelt’s 

eldest son and namesake, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
is a ‘‘chip of the old 
block’’ in more 
senses than one. He 
is a robust lad, fond 
of athletics and all 
the well-known out- 
door sports; is an ex- 
pert swimmer and 
horseman, and almost 
as good a shot ag his 
father. Like his 
father, also, young 
Roosevelt shows an 
aptitude for learning 
and for books. He is 
sixteen years old and 
is almost ready to en- 
ter Harvard, the 
President’s alma 
mater. He showed good executive capacity, too, 
recently when the manager gave him charge for a day 
of the Inside Inn, at the St. Louis exposition, the big- 
gest hotel in the world. Furthermore young Roose- 
velt is following in his father’s footsteps in the interest 
he takes in matters of a religious nature, being a 
faithful attendant of the church and the Sunday-school. 
At the conclusion of his school work this year at 
Groton, Mass., when he returned to Oyster Bay he 
undertook of his own volition his work in the Sunday- 
school of Christ Church, which all the family attend. 
He and one of his cousins each have a class in the 
school and are much interested in the work. Young 
Mr. Roosevelt’s class is composed of ten boys, aver- 
aging about nine years of age, and they are much de- 
voted to their teacher, who has a way of illustrating 
the lessons with apt and interesting stories such as 
boys like. 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR., 


The President’s eldest son, who con- 
jucts a Sunday-school class 
at Oyster Bay. 
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ON A RECENT occasion, Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
told a group of theological students that it has 
been his practice for years to set aside the hour after 
the mid-day meal as exclusively his own, when he is 
not to be disturbed ‘‘ unless the house is on fire, and 
the fire has reached the second story.’’ Then he is 
free to dip into poetry, or rest and meditate with folded 
hands, as he may choose. Not all can appropriate an 
hour every day in this systematic way. But many can 
who do not, if oniy they would not throw time away as 
if, like the waters of the Nile fountains, it was to flow 
on for ever. There are some whom the writer knows, 
who take the hour following the end of the evening 
meal—the sunset and twilight hour of summer. That 
is an especially felicitous time, when one is less liable 
to interruption. And it is good to have such an hour, 
if only to look out on nature, meditate upon a finished 
book, or indulge in what Burke called ‘“‘ the passive 
restivity of the mind.’’ 
JUDGE PARKER’S running mate on the Democratic 
ticket has a bachelor brother Tom, younger than 
himself, of whom he is very fond. The brothers have 
written to each other every day for forty years. Not 
even the exigencies of the present campaign have been 
allowed to interfere with this exchange of letters. 
a 


‘THE OLDEST living graduate of West Point is 
General Herman Haupt, now in his eighty-eighth 
year and as spry as a 
youth of eighteen. He 
was appointed a cadet- 
at-large by President 
Andrew Jackson, but 
being only thirteen 
years of age the com- 
mission was dated one 
year ahead. Four 
months after graduation 
he resigned his commis- 
sion and became a rail- 
road and canal builder. 
He was Philadelphia’s 
representative in the di- 
rectorate of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, much 
of which he constructed 
and most of which he 
operated. His rules, 
slightly modified, are in 
)idest living graduate of West force at this date. It 
— was he who selected 
Thomas A. Scott for 
promotion to the post of assistant superintendent. 
cott afterward became the most powerful railroad 
president of his generation. Haupt was chief engi- 
neer and contractor of the Hoosac Tunnel, and built 
‘ne Tidewater Pipe Line, his greatest achievement in 
engineering. He had entire charge of all the military 
railroads of the Federal government in the Civil War, 
‘nd in twelve hours was promoted by Stanton from 
plain Mr. Haupt to Brigadier-General Haupt, beating 
il records. He rescued Pope, and would have cap- 
‘ured Lee’s army had Meade listened to his pleadings. 
‘le has thirty-five grandchildren and his family con- 
nections number sixty-one. 











CENERAL HERMAN HAUPT, 


a 
TH E LITTLE South American republic of Uruguay 
_ iS once more enjoying ‘‘the real thing’’ in the 
Shape of a revolution. A recent clash between the 
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government forces and the insurgents was so sangui- 
nary that it must have been particularly pleasing to all 
concerned. An aggregate of some two thousand men 
were killed and wounded on both sides, a loss sufficient 
to dignify an affair of arms in even the blood-drenched 
far East. The leader of this lasest uprising in the 
‘Oriental republic ’’ is General Aparicio Saravia, who 
migkt be termed a hereditary revolutionist, since, it 
is said, every revolt on record in Uruguay has been 
led by some member of his family. The present out- 
break is a fine illustration of the spoils system in poli- 
tics carried to its logical results. When President 
Battle y Ordonez assumed office last year, Saravia de- 
manded that the offices in several provinces be filled 





GENERAL APARICIO SARAVIA, 
Leader of the latest revolution in the republic of Uruguay. 


with persons of his own selection. Doubtless he con- 
sidered the President under poflitical obligation to 
grant his request. Not securing what he held to be 
his share of the patronage, he proceeded to establish 
his claims by force, and so for selfish reasons he is 
devastating his country. Saravia has two sons fight- 
ing with him, but his brother is a colonel in the gov- 
ernment army. The rebels appear to have won the 
late big battle, but the end is yet in doubt. 


ONE OF the surprises of the present season in the 

world of sports was the winning of the woman’s 
national lawn-tennis championship by Miss May Sut- 
ton, of Pasadena, Cal., who is only seventeen years of 

















MISS MAY SUTTON, 


Winner of the woman’s national lawn-tennis championship, 1n active play. 
Matteson. 


age, and who defeated all competitors with ease. 
Miss Sutton also holds the southern California, the 
Pacific coast, the Middle States, and the Western 
championships. She lately won the Western champion- 
ship at the Kenwood tourney at Chicago by default 
from Miss McAteer, who won the national championship 
at Philadelphia in 1900, and who now holds the interna- 
tional championship against Canada. Miss Sutton is 
one of five sisters, all prominent tennis experts, and 
until her recent first trip East she had never met any 
players but her own sisters in both final and champion- 
ship matches. She had a remarkable record of never 
having lost but one set since she was twelve years 
old, and once only in Eastern matches were even two 
points scored against her, the average being 6 5-7. 
She is young, strong, and ambitious, and there is 
every prospect’ of her becoming the first lady world 
champion from this side of the water. 
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MONG THE brightest of the humorous writers of 
the United States is to be classed Mr. Strickland 

W. Gillilan, president 
of the American Press 
Humorists. He edits 
the humor of the 
Baltimore American, 
and is a frequent con- 
tributor to LESLIkF’s 
WEEKLY. Mr. Gil- 
lilan who is _ nearly 
thirty-five years of 
age, is a native of 
southern Ohio, where 
he was reared on a 
farm. His ancestry 
is Scotch-Irish, with 





a plentiful sprinklin MR. STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN, 
Pp k g The new president of the American 


of old Virginia. He Press Humorists. 
was educated in a Marcean. 
country school and 
the Ohio University, at Athens, O., teaching between 
college terms. He began weekly newspaper work while 
teaching and attending college, and has been continu- 
ously in daily newspaper work for twelve years, hav- 
ing worked in Richmond and Marion, Ind., paragraphed 
for the Indianapolis Journal at long range, and con- 
ducted feature departments on the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Herald. He has been with the Baltimore 
American since December, 1902. His earliest univer- 
sal hit was the Irish dialect poem, ‘‘ Finnigin to Flan- 
nigan,’’ containing the much-quoted ‘“‘Off agin, on 
agin, gone agin.’’ Another very widely quoted bit 
was, “‘She felt of her belt at the back.’’ His verses 
in LESLIE’S WEEKLY from time to time have had wide 
circulation. Asa platform entertainer he is peculiarly 
successful, his winter seasons being filled by the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau, of Boston. His most enthusias- 
tic sponsor in his platform work is Robert J. Burdette. 
Mr. Gillilan works incessantly, even keeping up his 
heavy grist of writing while on the road during the 
lecture-course season. The productions of few writers 
of the day are more widely copied by the daily press, 
and the number of his readers is yearly increasing. 
T IS IMPOSSIBLE to overlook the moral significance 
of such a remarkable tribute of popular esteem as 
that which was paid to the late Mayor Jones, of Toledo, 
known in later years under the sobriquet of ‘* Golden 
Rule ’’ Jones. It is stated that over one hundred thou- 
sand people attended his funeral. The vast majority of 
these mourners were evidently present not through mor- 
bid curiosity, but because of a genuine personal regard 
and affection for the man who had proved himself to 
be a friend and a public benefactor. For, whatever 
might be thought of some of Mayor Jones’s political 
and economic theories, his aims were high and noble 
and his later years were given to unselfish, devoted, 
and effective service for the public. The term which 
became attached to his name was a standing eulogy of 
the strongest possible kind, since it fitted well into his 
conduct and character. There is no rule of life so 
good as the Golden Rule, and when men in business 
and public life generally gauge their conduct by it as 
nearly as Mayor Jones did, we shall be a great way 
nearer than we are to the millennium. 
AFTER A VAIN effort to gain for their presidential 
ticket such prestige and popularity as the nomi- 
nation of General Nelson 
A. Miles might have 
given it, the National 
Prohibition Convention, 
in session at Indianapo- 
lis, chose for its chief 
standard-bearer that 
veteran campaigner of 
their party, the true and 
tried Dr. Swallow, of 
Pennsylvania, who has 
accepted the nomination. 
Dr. Swallow is a Meth- 
odist clergyman and was 
formerly editor of a 
Methodist payer at Har- 
risburg, Penn. Heisa 
man of undoubted cour- 
age and ability, and an 
eloquent and persuasive 
public speaker. He 














REV. DR. SILAS C. SWALLOW, 
achieved a national The Prohibition party’s candidate for 


President of the United States. 
AUNTY. 


prominence by his bold 
onslaught on a corrupt 
political machine in Pennsylvania in 1897, and as candi- 
date for State treasurer on the Prohibition ticket that 
year polled 118,000 votes. In the following year he was 
candidate for Governor on the same ticket, and, owing to 
a factional fight in the Republican party, it was thought 
for a time that he might win the prize. He actually 
polled 132,000 votes. He ran for Governor again in 
1902, but this time received a total of only 23,000 
votes. Dr. Swallow is sixty-five years of age anda 
graduate of Wyoming Seminary, a denominational 
school. He was accused several years ago of some 
irregularities as a minister of the gospel, but was tried 
and triumphantly acquitted by a Methodist Church 
conference. He is doubtless the strongest man in the 
Prohibition ranks. Four years ago the Prohibition 
candidate for President, J. G. Wooley, received 209,000 
votes. 
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The Japanese as Bridge, Road, and Earthwork Builders 
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MANCHURIA, 
June 14th, 1904. 
ROBABLY NO 
adjunct in war 
makes more for 
success, after the 
positioning and 
handling of fight- 
ing troops have 
been taken into 
consideration, 
than good road 
, building, strong 
bridge construc- 
tion, and well- 
made defenses. I 
believe that be- 
fore this war with 
Russia is conclud- 
ed the Japanese 
will be conceded to stand pre-eminently at the fore in 
these directions. All writers of technical military lit- 
erature lay great stress upon the necessity for an 
efficient and active engineer corps, and yet all civilized 

armies—with the single exception of the Japanese 

notwithstanding their 





F ENG-WANG-CHENG, 
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Special correspondence of Leslie’s Weekly. 


to examine the topography and intrench and fortify 
himself properly was absolutely criminal. The prin- 
ciple of a minimum amount of engineering work to 
accomplish a planned result here failed ruinously, owing 
to the want of protecting trenches, roads of retreat 
from the immediate vicinity of held positions to the 
main road, and a good main highway, well bridged. 

We find the Japanese, on the other hand, with 
tremendous patience and yet with great rapidity, 
crawling up to the Yalu behind screens of planted 
scrub pines, making all their movements of large 
bodies of armed troops at night, hiding in the daytime, 
and digging holes underground for their artillery, and 
trenches for their men, under cover of darkness. 
Furthermore, they took no chances. If a reverse 
came they were ready for it, with well-made roads of 
easy gradients and ample bridges to the rear. The 
Japanese method of preparing in detail, as against 
the slovenly unpreparedness of the Russians, enabled 
the former to win a brilliant victory and administer a 
crushing defeat to a force which had overweening 
confidence, without foresight, that it could retire in 
good order when the crucial moment came for the 
manceuvre. 
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tion at the sound- 
ness of military 
judgment shown 
in selecting the 
positions to meet 
the possibilities of 
necessary defense, 
as well as the en- 
gineering work 
undertaken in con- 
nection with mak- 
ing these positions 
impregnable and 
gaining the max- - ' 
imum mobility of Ge" 
troops and artil- — eS 
lery by providing a 
network of fine 
roads. There are miles of trenches, all laid up in 
stacked sods, which present, from the enemy's view- 
point, nothing but a grassy slope. The fresh yellow 
earth excavated from the ditch is shoveled rearward 
down the hill, so that nothing suggestive of new earth- 
works is seen from the front of the position. At all 
points available for artillery batteries, broad, smooth 
roads have been built, winding up the heights or stag- 

gering back and forth 





knowledge of the advan- 
tage and necessity of am- 
ple high quality engineer- 
ing work, promptly evade 
the issue by performing the 
minimum amount of labor 
which will permit an army 
to advance. 

Already the pessimist 
has remarked that the 
Japanese do all their mili- 
tary work out of the book ; 
that they are like children 
painstakingly building a 
block -house; that they 
prosecute the art of war in 
the same manner that they 
would manufacture a cloi- 
sonné vase or decorate a 
Satsuma jar. Let it be so, 
and the more credit to 
them, for they are teaching 
the world the true science 
of modern warfare. They 
take no chances with their 
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where the incline is too 
steep, in order that a suffi- 
ciently low gradient may be 
provided for the quick 
movement of the heavy 
guns. Wherever a road or 
trail crosses the steep 
("7 mountain ranges, girdling 
Feng-wang-cheng in a huge 
semicircle, all approaching 
men and transports are 
carefully screened from 
view, as they cross the 
summit, by a wall of plant- 
ed trees and brush. 

The soldier trench and 
road workers use the very 
best types of hand tools, 
and the men labor on the 
road from sunrise to sun- 
set, always in the best of 
humor, in direct variance 
to the grumbling spirit 
which pervades most Cau- 
casian troops, who profane- 
ly bemoan the fate which 
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bulky enemy, and whatever 
the final outcome may be, 
with Russia attempting to 
crawl into her northern 
shell, or mayhap hurling slices of her million-men 
army at her during the summer, Japan will have no 
cause to regret that she failed, through her engineer- 
ing work, to advance the army and transport over 
good roads and bridges and leave for herself —if need- 
ed-——a line of expeditious retreat. 

We have an excellent parallel in the Yalu River 
battle, which discloses the difference between Jap- 
anese and Russian methods. While it is certain that 
Russia did not intend to do more than harrow her 
adversary and delay the Japanese force at the Yalu 
as long as possible, she went about accomplishing this 
result in the most fatally bungling manner. She 
moved a force ten thousand strong, with forty odd 
artillery pieces and all the heavy baggage—at least 
for the last forty miles to the Yalu—-without building 
a bridge or repairing the road at all. Almost within 
the zone of fire at the Yalu a few new roads were cut for 
the artillery to take commanding positions, but beyond 
that, for miles and miles, the Russians were content to 
leave the highway in its customary Oriental hole-filled 
condition, though they must have known a single day’s 
hard rain at the critical moment would cut off all pos- 
sibility of retreat with wheeled transport. They also 
failed to build adequate or deep trenches along the 
Yalu position, except at Antoken (Antung). Such pro- 
cedure on the part of a commander who had had weeks 


PIONEER CORPS OF THE JAPANESE ARMY BUILDING ROADS. 


So great was the rout of the Russians that they 
ran past Feng-wang-cheng (to Ho-jo) thirty miles be 
fore they recovered composure sufficiently to again hold 
ground and get in contact with the enemy. The Rus- 
sian army thus practically presented the Japanese with 
an advance of thirty-five miles, and the Japanese might 
have taken another thirty miles if they had chosen to 
take chances on being supported by the second and 
third armies landing on the southern coast with 
promptness. Asa matter of fact, they have landed, 
and soon an unbroken chain of these armies will move 
on the railroad and toward Mukden. 

I have been specially favored by being allowed to 
visit the lines of two divisions in the advance beyond 
Feng-wang-cheng, and am filled with profound admira- 
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relegates them to the rear 

as common laborers. The 

trench-builders do most of 
their work during the night, so as not to attract the 
attention of the enemy, and when daylight breaks, it 
must indeed be a keen-eyed opponent who can dis- 
cover, at the distance of a mile, the trifling change 
which has taken place in the landscape during the 
hours of darkness—on one side, a peaceful, sun-lit, 
grassy slope ; on the other, a breast-high wall and a 
ditch two feet deep, which will—upon call—fill with 
armed soldiers from the near-by ravines in a minute’s 
time. 

Near the camp of the correspondents, I watched 
the pioneer company erect a bridge some two hundred 
and fifty feet long and seven feet above the water at 
the centre. There was no apparent hurry or bustle, 
no shouting of orders, no wrangling, no noise. The 
battalion worked like a silent, well-oiled machine, and 
it took just four days from the time the men entered 
the sacred pine forest of deceased Chinese ancestors 
and began to fell the trees until the last plank was 
laid, the guard-rails placed, and the bridge ready for 
traffic. The largest timber used was about eight 
inches in diameter. Axes played a very little part, 
and broad one-man Chinese saws and a linked or sec- 
tional folding cross-cut saw took their places. The 
two-man folding saw is particularly interesting, con- 
sisting, as it does, of six-inch lengths of thin spring 

Continued on page 152 
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LOG-LAID FORD NEAR FENG-WANG-CHENG, FACILITATING THE 


ADVANCE OF THE ARMY. 









SOLDIERS DRIVING PILES WITH AN ODD WOODEN 
HAMMER. 





LAYING CROSS-TIMBERS OF A BIG BRIDGE WHICH WAS COMPLETED 


IN FOUR DAYS. 
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PICKING HUNDREDS OF BUSHELS OF PEARS IN A BIG ORCHARD AT MODESTO. 

















IMMENSE AND FAMOUS ORANGE-GROVES AT RIVERSIDE. 


THREE OF THE NOTABLE INDUSTRIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


BARLEY-FIELDS THAT YIELD VAST CROPS, AND QRANGE-GROVES AND PEAR-ORCHARDS WHICH PRODUCE TRAIN-LOADS 
OF LUSCIOUS FRUIT. 
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THe PHILOSOPHY of 

good housekeeping de- 
pends largely upon the 
ability of the mistress to 
control her servants. A 
servant is quick to recog- 
nize whether or not his or 
her mistress knows how a 
house should be kept; in 
other words, if she is prac- 
ical or not. It is not so 
much what one does, but 
the spirit she manifests in 
the execution of it, that 
determines her knowledge of household matters in the 
eyes of the servants. 

" There have been, recently, a number of schools 
established for the purpose of training young women 
in the art of domestic science and household economics, 
and this certainly promises to be a very practical way 
of eliminating difficulties along the servant line. Some 
enterprising society women of Boston have organized 
for the purpose of trying a new experiment in solving 
the question of labor in the household. They have 
located in Charles Street, and are prepared to give 
helpers in all departments of housework two months’ 
training, which will complete an ordinary course. The 
girls will make their home at the school until their 
course is completed, when they will go and come to 
their daily work as in any other business. Girls under 
seventeen years of age will not be received into the 
school. This enterprise offers unusual advantages to 
girls and women who must be self-supporting. They 
will receive their training free of all expense and will 
be paid wages while being instructed. When they 
have completed their course they will be graded ac- 
cording to their skill and receive wages ranging from 
$4 to $16 per week, guaranteed to them by the com- 
pany or organization. 





* 


What a luxury in household arrangements to be 
able to apply for and secure the services of reliable, 
well-trained servants! To think of having a visiting 
housekeeper who will take orders for the market, 
who will keep the accounts straight and superintend 
all of the special work of the house, so often drudgery 
to a delicate housewife—the spring house-cleaning, for 
instance, and the opening and closing of summer and 
winter houses! Every housewife who has battled 
with the domestic servant question will await impa- 
tiently the outcome of this experiment. By placing 
housework on a level with other industrial labor the 
organization hopes to do away with some of the objec- 
tions servants have held to it. Not only will such a 
training be good for the servant, but equally good for 
the mistress, whether she is at all active in matters 
of housework, or whether she simply gives orders. The 
better her training in these branches, the more intelli- 
gently will she carry on her business of housekeeping, 
for it surely is a business, and to be successful must 
be conducted upon a business-like basis. Where the 
mistress of a house is listless and careless about the 
physical condition of her home; where there is not 
distinct evidence of well-established discipline with 


Observations of a Patient Housewife 


regard to the servant or servants, and the particular 
work of each, the machinery of the household will not 
run smoothly. It is just as necessary that the oper- 
ating department of a household should be in perfect 
working order as it is that the operating department 
of a factory, school, or business corporation be in 
working condition. 

A well-kept home, where perfect harmony is recog- 
nized, will give forth an atmosphere of restfulness to 
those who may have the good fortune to abide in it. 
Likewise the ill-kept house will present at all times 
an aspect of discord. It will show plainly that no one 
in particular takes special interest in it. The curtains 
will look limp, the cushions flat ; the rugs will frankly 
say that they have been put down on the very first 
available floor space by a lazy butler or maid. The 
chairs are not in their most becoming places unless 
they are put there by merest chance. Good discipline 
in housework is also necessary to the comfort of the oc- 
cupants of ahome. Well-set-up rules and obedience to 
them make the household machinery run smoothly and 
the family comfortable. The young people, too, are 
to have their liberty in the home—to have their 
‘*fun,’’ as they express it-—and a house must not be 
managed so severely that the children are banished 
from it. 

a 

A housewife whose laws are as fixed as those of the 
Medes and Persians will drive her family away, espe- 
cially the children. Good-fellowship and jollity in the 
home should be a part of the good discipline, and not 
looked upon as acrime. I am personally acquainted 
with a housewife, not a home-maker, in Brookline, who 
boasts that her husband and her son never enter the 
front door in wet weather. They have been disci- 
plined to enter through the back door and climb three 
flights of stairs to their sitting-room. They are never 
allowed to smoke in the house. They are not allowed 
to rest upon a sofa in dressing-gown and slippers, be- 
cause it is not dignified. This surely seems like strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel, and such disci- 
pline in most homes would drive the family away 
from it. 

On the other hand, the members of the household 
should not be encouraged to be tardy at meals. That, 
above everything else, makes trouble with servants. 
There should be a restriction on untidiness of all kinds, 
and the home should not be made a rendezvous for all 
of the boys and girls in the neighborhood any hour of 
the day, to ransack the garret, deplete the ice-box, and 
throw things into confusion. There is a happy me- 
dium which the genuinely good housewife will discover 
if she tries. It is not necessary to drive away her 
young people to find their ‘‘fun’’ in other homes 
which they always compare to the disadvantage of 
their own —just because they may be a little trouble- 
some or may seem to infringe on household discipline. 
One can be a good housekeeper, taking the most par- 
ticular care of all her possessions, and not make them 
more important than the happiness and comfort of her 
family. 

No housewife is exempt from petty troubles with 
servants, no matter how efficient and trustworthy the 






latter may be, but a 
great deal of wasted 
nervous energy is avoid- 
able. Above all, ‘‘ fus- 
siness’’ about the work 
should be avoided, and 
much apparent anxiety 
often manifested should 
be suppressed, unless 
one wants to grow pre- 
maturely old and wrin- hd 
kled. The. servant will SA 
.. 



















































often reflect the moods 
of the mistress, and a 
really well - disciplined 
housewife never permits her servants to detect any 
surly moods in her manner. DEBON AYR. 
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The Japanese as Bridge Builders. 
: Continued from page 1%. 


steel, half an inch wide, linked or flexibly riveted, end 
on end. The saw-teeth are the same size and set as 
in the ordinary cross-cut saw. By girdling a tree with 
this saw and grasping a handle in each hand, one man 
can actually cut down a tree, but usually it is used by 
two men. In one day all the piles, cross timbers, and 
brace ties were cut in this forest. 

At daylight, on the second day, the soldiers began 
pile-driving and abutment-making. The abutments 
are easily and solidly built of grass bags filled with 
sand and laid up like a wall. The sharpened piles are 
driven down by a cleverly-made wooden hammer. It 
is formed from a log section of hard wood, ten inches 
in diameter and two feet long. To the sides of this 
head are fastened four arms, or handles, which spring 
off at a slight angle, like a huge four-legged stool or 
butcher’s block. The pile-driver head is placed upon 
the top of the pile, with the handles hanging down. The 
four operators then lift the hammer two feet or more 
above the pile, and, with quick, hard downward pulls, 
strike tremendous and effective blows. 

When all the piles are in place they are sawed off 
so that the tops are level, and the cross timbers are 
then laid upon them. There is no mortising, the logs 
being bound together by a double-legged spike con- 
nected by a cross-piece five or six inches long. The 
floor-beams are laid spanning the supporting cross- 
timbers, and a plank flooring is spiked down upon 
them. With the addition of slanting braces placed 
against the piles, and hand-rails, the bridge is com- 
pleted and ready for travel. 

The First Army Corps of the Japanese troops has 
advanced now three hundred and fifty miles from 
Seoul, building bridges, constructing good roads, and 
intrenching all strategic positions. The Russians 
have been so confident of the impossibility of the Jap- 
anese moving their heavy guns forward under such 
conditions, that so far they have met their enemy with 
scanty preparedness. If defeat should overtake the 
Japanese, they have a line of retreat over good roads 
and with fortified positions at every strategic point in 
their rear. WILLIAM DINWIDDIE. 
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REMARKABLE WRECK OF A FAST RAILROAD TRAIN 
CAPE MAY EXPRESS, ON THE NEW JERSEY AND SEASHORE LINE, RUNNING FIFTY MILES AN HOUR, THROWN FROM THE TRACK BY A MISPLACED SWITCH AT WOODBURY, N. J., THE ENGINE 
’ ” ” 


AND CARS OVERTURNED AND SMASHED, AND NEARLY TWENTY PERSONS HURT.—Peirce & Jones. 
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SYOC MOTHER AND CHILD FROM THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.— Beals 





























VISAYAN DANCING-GIRL FROM THE PHILIPPINES. RUSSIAN DANCING GIRLS STANDING BESIDE THE RUSSIAN GIANT. IGORROTE WOMAN IN PICTURESQUE ATTIRE. 
Beals. Copyright, 1904, by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company. Beals. 
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WOMEN OF THE IGORROTE TRIBE WEAVING BLANKETS.— Philippine Photograph Company. AINU WOMAN AND PATAGONIAN WOMAN SCRAPING AN ACQUAINTANCE.— Leals 


ODD TYPES OF WOMANKIND AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 
FEMININE REPRESENTATIVES OF PECULIAR RACES CAMPED IN THE WONDERLAND OF THE PIKE. 
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An American Woman Tells of the Physical Excellence of Youn 
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YOUNG JAPANESE DRILLING ON THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL GROUNDS AT YOKOHAMA. 


Special correspondence of Leslie's Weekly | 
YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, July 10th, 1904. 

NE OF the first things to impress itself upon a 
foreigner in Japan is the peculiarity and the ex- 
cellence of the physical training given to Japanese 
youth. They are a race of miniature Spartans, and 
they have become so through such patient, pains- 
taking toil and endurance as would appall the average 
American youth, inured to softnesses. The Japanese 
schools are nearly all modeled after American institu- 
tions ; or, as the people like to believe, after a com- 
posite of all that is best in the schools of America, 
England, France, and Germany. The students are 
not, of course, trained in modern athletics and could 
hold their own at nothing of this kind with our 
magnificent college boys, but in simple physical train- 
ing, making the very best of what nature has provided, 

the Japanese excel any people I have ever seen. 

My very first day in the little island empire was full 
of exclamations about this constantly evident national 
characteristic, which belongs to the lower classes and 
the great middle class. The highest class in Japan 
is remarkable, alas! for physical weakness more than 
for physical perfection, a condition attributable to 
centuries of an extraordinarily sedentary mode of life. 
The ship.on which I crossed the Pacific Ocean had not 
cast her anchor in Yokohama harbor before she was 
surrounded by a great crowd—‘‘ swarm ’’ better ex- 
presses it--of sampans, little heavy wooden boats 
propelled by a single oar at the stern, and almost with- 
out exception handled by boys apparently about twelve 
or fourteen years of age, and whose half-naked bodies, 
straining against the heavy oars, looked as if they had 
been modeled in bronze by some master artist. Their 
training is the kind which necessity forces upon the 
laborer, of course, but it is none the less splendid, and 
will have no less splendid effect upon the future Japan. 

After the sturdy young rowers, came the ’riksha 
men—or boys, as they are mostly. One may live in 
Japan for years and never cease to wonder at their 
power of endurance and their remarkable muscular 
development. And they are proud of it, and spare no 
labor that will increase their strength. They even 
offer petitions to the gods for help, and many an image 
of the Ni-o—the strong gods who guard the outer 
gates of the temples to keep away evil spirits—have 
I seen with a great pile of straw sandals in front of 
it, placed there by kuramayas as votive offerings 
when they have prayed for stronger leg muscles. 
From this class come many soldiers of the empire-who 
are able to béar, without even thinking it difficult, 
almost incredible hardships. But most of Japan’s de- 
fenders are from the higher ranks of the race, the old 
soldiery, the Samurai, who may now be called the top 
of the great middle class, and the children of this class 
are trained from babyhood to endure all things in 
a manner that makes the average European stand 
aghast. 

In Yokohama, the other day, I happened, during an 
afternoon’s walk, to come upon 


standpoint, took it all in as solemn earnest as if they 
were a regiment of soldiers being reviewed by their 
Emperor, and it was hard to believe they were boys 
from the public schools come together from districts 
all over the city. And they were allarmed with small 
rifles, as 1 discovered when I walked about the grounds 
and found detachments here and there lying upon the 
grass with their guns proudly stacked in even rows, 
after the manner of a camping army. 

At another quarter of the great green square were 
running contests going on under the direction of 
teachers, the unusual feature of which was that when 
the boys had reached the end of the course they had 
their feet tied together and jumped all the way back. 
It was a race both ways, of course, and the winner on 
the return was roundly cheered by students and on- 
lookers. As the boys jump they swing both arms 
above their heads, and after watching them for a full 
half-hour I decided that the boy who practices this ex- 
ercise as the Japanese do it will need no other for a 
splendid physical development, since in it every muscle 
in the body comes into play. 

Then came the girls. There were pretty nearly as 
many of them as there were boys, and they were 
dressed in the hideous uniform which all the public- 
school girls in Japan wear. I wonder how a nation 
with sucha fine sense of beauty, so much appreciation 
for quiet delicacy of color and grace of outline, can 
tolerate this costume. It consists of a wonderful pur- 
ple skirt, made with big box-plaits on a wide band, 
reaching two inches or more above the waist line and 
hanging unevenly to the ankles, and a kimono for the 
top part of any color or pattern that happens to suit 
the individual fancy. The skirt is the uniform. It 
is the Europeanized part of the girls and is simply put 
on by them over the kimono, which is their native and 
every-day dress. Combined with the little wooden 
shoes, which look so quaint and pretty with a kimono, 
but so unsightly with a skirt, the outfit makes the 
poor little musumes the ugliest little things imagina- 
ble, unless one can lose sight of the awful skirt and 
see only the pretty young faces crowned with a wealth 
of rich black hair, ‘‘ done up’’ after the most approved 
matronly fashion. Well, it isn’t hard to imagine, is 
it, what several hundred of these purple skirts would 
look like on a green athletic field that had just been 
vacated by a crowd of fine little boys in white-duck 
knickerbockers and box-coats? It was hardly fair to 
the poor little girls. They suffered by comparison. 
But they were just as finely drilled as the boys, and 
went through the same set of exercises with as much 
precision and earnestness. 

In Japan there is no such thing as disrespect from 
youth to age. No Japanese boy or girl could ever 
think in a light or disrespectful manner of his or her 
superiors or teachers, and this may account for the 
earnestness so unusual among young children. When 
a student enters a master’s presence in Japan he bows 
to the floor, and when the lesson is finished he bows 


again, with expressions of the deepest gratitude as he 
takes his departure. The teacher, sitting, in most cases, 
upon his feet on the floor, gravely returns each saluta- 
tion, then lights his little pipe at the inevitable bit of a 
smoking-box, and waits for his next class. There is no 
hurrying of masters from room to room as in some of 
the schools in our own enlightened land. Great imita- 
tors as they are, the Japanese are remarkable for know- 
ing instinctively those *‘ foreign ’’ customs which would 
not coincide with their national characteristics. 

Having become interested in the physical training 
of young Japan, I went one day in Kioto to the Butoku- 
den, or hall of martial virtue, to see jiu-jitsu, which 
Lafcadio Hearn defines as ‘‘ the old Samurai art of 
fighting without weapons,’’ and ken-jitsu, which is a 
remarkable long-sword drill practiced with bamboo 
sticks. The Butoku-den, unlike other buildings’erected 
during recent years for educational purposes, is purely 
Japanese in its architecture, being an exact repro- 
duction, so all the guides and guide-books declare, of 
one of the halls of the old imperial palace, built upon 
exactly the same spot by the Emperor Kwammu in the 
eighth century. The building was erected by popular 
subscription, and is now the home of the Butoku-kwai, 
or society of martial virtue, with a membership of 
560,000, which includes a great many boys not yet out 
of knickerbockers, as I discovered when I was ushered 
into the enormous room filled with students and teach- 
ers. There is only the one room in the building, and 
it is of extraordinary size. Directly in front as one 
enters is the imperial box, or sort of throne covered 
entirely from view by curtains of heavy white silk cut 
in strips and lined with yellow satin. At one end of 
the room the floor is raised about three inches and cov- 
ered with beautiful soft mats, and this is the place de- 
voted to jiu-jitsu, which is a kind of wrestling, to once 
more quote Mr. Hearn, “‘ that teaches you to rely for 
victory solely upon the strength of your opponent. 
The very name jiu-jitsu means to conquer by yield- 
ing.”’ This is a purely Japanese art which has found 
its way to America, winning many admiring devotees, 
our honored President being among them. 

At the opposite end of Butoku-den, and occupying 
by far the larger half of the hall, is a great bare place 
which is used for the less elegant, but perhaps more 
useful, sword drill. A class was just getting into its 
regimentals—I don’t know what else to call them—as 
we entered. These consisted of a body shield which 
looked not unlike a tight cork life-preserver, a heavy 
iron helmet and visor, and enormous clanking gaunt- 
lets. Everybody was barefoot and wore the regula- 
tion unbeautiful costume of indescribable divided skirt 
and kimono. The weapon was merely a long bamboo 
stick with a hand-guard. Somebody gave a signal, and 
all present, teachers and pupils, fell upon their faces 
before the empty imperial box. Then teachers and 
pupils saluted each other with a degree or so less of 
humility, and the exercise began. 

It really alarmed me at first. I thought they had 

all suddenly gone mad. Such 





the drill-grounds of the public 
schools of the city. I wish I 
knew how many boys and girls 
there were lined up for exercise, 
or waiting in detachments about 
the grounds, but I am sure there 
were not less than five thousand. 
The boys were all dressed in 
white-duck uniforms, and look- 
ed like a detachment of minia- 
ture West Point cadets. They 
were divided into companies, 
and each company was com- 
manded by a master, a teacher 
of gymnastics. There were a 
number of companies lined up 
together when I happened upon 
the scene, and the teachers were 
giving their commands in unison, 
the result being a unison of 
precise movement that was 
superb. It was the ordinary 
calisthenic drill used in our own 
public schools, but I had never 
seen it so well done. These 


little fellows, not one of whom 








hideous noises I never heard 
issue from human throats. They 
shrieked like demons from the 
lowest regions. They made hor- 
rible faces through the ugly iron 
masks, and fought as if the fate 
of Japan were in their hands 
that minute. Crash! crash ! the 
heavy bamboo sticks came down 
upon the tops of heads, upon 
unprotected arms and necks. 
They backed each other all over 
the place, fighting desperately 
and working to get a final blow 
upon the tops of each others’ 
heads. The one who did this 
was counted winner, and in- 
stantly the combatants were 
down upon the floor giving the 
ancient Samurai sword salute, 
and all the time the terrible 
yelling continued. I was told it 
was done to make them seem 
more terrible to the enemy, 
but I thought it was a most 
fortunate custom, simply be- 








looked more than ten or twelve 
years old from an American 





CLASS OF MEN AND BOYS STANDING IN FRONT OF THE IMPERIAL BOX IN THE HALL OF MARTIAL VIRTUE, KIOTO. 


cause it would be awful to 
Continued on page 162. 
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WAITING FOR THE STARTING SIGNAL IN THE EXERCISES ON THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL GROUNDS AT YOKOHAMA. 














FUTURE SOLDIERS OF JAPAN—WELL-DRILLED SCHOOLBOY COMPANY WITH ITS ARMS STACKED. TEACHERS OF CALISTHENICS LINING UP THE SCHOOLGIRLS FOR A DRILL. 
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BUTOKU-DEN, THE FAMOUS ANCIENT GYMNASIUM AT KIOTO. GROUP OF JAPANESE SCHOOLGIRLS IN THEIR HIDEOUS UNIFORMS. 
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REMARKABLE EXERCISE—SCHOOLROYS JUMPING ACROSS THE ATHLETIC FIELD WITH FEET TIED TOGETHER. 


CAREFUL PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE JAPANESE YOUTH. 
SCHOOL-CHILDREN OF BOTH SEXES MADE STRONG BY OUT-DOOR DRILLS, AND BOYS FITTED FOR A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 
Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by Eleanor Franklin. See opposite page. 
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HE LITTLE grandmother in clean, stiff, white 
apron, and gray hair so smooth that it seemed to 

be actually stretched across her old brow, was more 
offended than pleased to be told that she was attractive 
because she was old-fashioned. But old-fashioned she 
certainly was, and attractive, too, sitting in the sun- 
light of a window where a few brave red geraniums 
were growing, as she wound ball after ballof strips 
of cloth for rag-carpets. In the same corner of a 
part of the building in the West Side district of 
New York where the Charity Organization Society 
provides employment for indigent women, sat half a 
dozen others, none of them as quaint nor as “‘spick 
and span ”’ as the little grandmother, but all of them 
just as busy with the raw material for rag-carpets. 
And out of this charity work, designed to furnish an 
opportunity for earning a little money to women not 
strong enough for harder labor, has grown quite an 
industry —the making of rugs. It is a curious anomaly 
that women who are among the poorest and most help- 
less in the whole city are important in the making of 
an article that is constantly in demand by the dealers 
of the very highest class who handle this sort of goods. 
Remarkably pretty and very serviceable are the rugs 
which are made by these old women of the West Side, 
but I must give credit for that to Mrs. Hinsdale, who 
is manager of this part of the establishment. The 
rugs made here are of the sort that are desired for the 
floors of summer cottages, or for rooms which are 
fitted with furniture of the mission style. They are 
woven as rag-carpets are, but are more carefully de- 
signed and made of better material. The old women 
have only a part in the making of the rugs, as the 
cutting of the cloth and the dyeing and weaving are 
done outside. But the work which Mrs. Hinsdale’s 
*‘old ladies ’’’ do is important. It consists of sewing 
together the ends of strips that are cut and winding 
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these strips into large balls, and in sorting the rags 
and bits of cloth that are received at this *‘ factory.’’ 
The old women are sent to Mrs. Hinsdale by the Charity 
Organization Society with a card that is a sort of cer- 
tificate that the bearer is genuinely in need and de- 
serves help. The applicant works nine hours a day 
for the sum of forty cents and a big dinner. She is 
usually a woman who is feeble through age or ill 
health, and these old ladies love to pour out their 
troubles. One of them said, on entering the rug- 
room : 

‘Oh, I’m in a very bad way, misses. I’ve got 
rheumatiz, dispepsy, heart trouble, and a pain in the 
side.’”’ 

Another will mention some unheard-of and anatom- 
ically impossible affliction, being a conclusion which she 
has reached as a result of her own mental processes. 
But they are all poor and weak, and that is why they 
are in the rug factory. A strong, vigorous young 
woman could not be given employment here. She 
would be sent to the laundry, which occupies two floors 
of the same building on the West Side. The aged rug- 
makers do not all receive their pay directly. To make 
the good complete, to remove the temptations which go 
with a sum of cash in hand——a temptation hard to resist 
sometimes—the manager of this rug establishment 
herself pays the room rent and grocery bills of some 
of those who are under her charge, deducting this from 
their wages. 

The rugs designed here are evidences of Mrs. Hins- 
dale’s ability and good taste. They are made in vari- 
ous shades of green, or red, or blue, or lavender; and 
one of the most attractive ones which I saw there was 
of brilliant colors, reds and blues and others, copied 
after an old home-made Shaker rug of long ago. While 
I was there a woman drove up in her carriage and 
climbed the stairs to the factory. She selected a rug 
and paid for it, for one or both of two reasons, namely, 
in doing so she was contributing something to a worthy 
charity ; and besides, the prices here are much cheaper 
than in the stores where such things are sold. Above 
the rug room is the laundry, which is a much more 
stirring and business-like department, for here about 
fifty women are at work washing and ironing clothes. 
The air is full of drying linen and the steam of hot 
suds. The unique feature of this laundry is that it is 
a school for washers and ironers. Women who have 
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no knowledge of the technicalities and fine points of 
this art are instructed free of cost until they are 
capable of washing and ironing a dress-shirt success- 
fully. With this knowledge they may continue work- 
ing in the Charity Organization Society’s laundry, be- 
ing paid by the quantity of work which they do, or get 
whatever work which they may outside. This laundry 
has grown from a mere opportunity for employment, 
in the beginning, to a business amounting to about 
$400 a week. In order to make the work attractive 
and provide something for the women to do, the prices 
were made lower than those of usual commercial laun- 
dries, and a specialty was made of family washing, the 
price for the latter being eighty-five cents a dozen 
pieces—it being specified that shirts, collars, cuffs, 
shirt-waists, skirts, dresses, wrappers, and counter- 
panes are charged separately. Collars are scheduled at 
two cents, cuffs at four cents, and shirts at twelve 
cents. In one month—last March—1,094 days’ work 
was done in the laundry, the women beginning the 
day’s work at eight o’clock and ending it at five. 
Many of these women, who have some employment else- 
where, work during only a part of the week. In March 
there were ninety-two different names on the pay-roll, 
and all excepting seven worked more than one day. 
It is the first time that many of these women have 
had constant employment, some of them making the 
average of a dollar aday. Prosperity has come with 
their industry, and Mrs. Very, who manages the laundry, 
told me that several of the women who were working 
steadily there were furnishing small tenement homes, 
buying furniture on the installment plan with their 
earnings, the manager herself in some cases making 
payments and keeping account of them for the work- 
ers. There are other good results from this steady em- 
ployment of these women. Until they were employed 
here many of them were in extremely destitute cir- 
cumstances. They were drifting about hopelessly, 
having sacrificed all that they possessed. Since last 
September, thirteen children have been taken out of 
charitable institutions by mothers who are at work in 
this laundry. 


- New York Building Up Its Boroughs ~ 


ORE THAN six years have elapsed since the sev- 
eral municipalities which form the greater New 
York were consolidated, and the results are now ample 
for fairly judging the expediency of the act of union. 
Whatever may be said of the lack of direct benefit 
therefrom to the old city of New York—at present the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx—there can be 
no doubt that these have shared largely in the indirect 
advantages of being a part of the second city in size 
and wealth in the world. As for the “‘ outlying ’’ bor- 
oughs—Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond—they since 
consolidation have been made the beneficiaries of nota- 
ble improvements, actual, or planned and certain,*such 
as neither could, for many a year to come, have pro- 
vided for itself. 

For instance, Brooklyn rejoices ina far more ex- 
tensive repaving of streets than in the days of its 
autonomy it ever dreamed of, and it, too, as well as 
Manhattan, is to have asubway. Several additional 
bridges (one already open to travel) are to span, and a 
number of tunnels are to be bored under, the East 
River, all giving readier and more adequate access to 
both Brooklyn and Queens. In Richmond a $400,000 
borough building is being erected, and recently, for 
that borough’s especial convenience and upbuilding, 
the city authorities have decided to operate a ferry, 
with a vastly improved service, from the Battery to 
Staten Island. 

This project of a municipal ferry, something of an 
innovation in the city’s policy, has been entered into 
owing to its persistent advocacy by Mr. H. H. Rogers 
and other prominent men interested in Staten Island’s 
welfare. It is held to be only a just concession be- 
cause of the inability of the city to connect Staten 
Island, which constitutes almost the whole of Rich- 
mond Borough, by bridge or tunnel with that part of 
greater New York it most needs to have direct rela- 
tions with. The five miles of harbor lying between 
Manhattan and Staten Islands will never be bridged, 
and an underground passage-way, even if feasible, is a 
very remote possibility. Since no stationary bridge 
ean be built for the Staten Islanders, it is deemed only 
right to supply them with its equivalent in the shape 
of a floating bridge, which the new ferry service is 
practically to be. The undertaking involves an ex- 
penditure of $3,600,000 of the municipality’s funds. 

Besides ample and costly new terminals, five large 
and improved ferry-boats are to be built, to supplant 
the existing inadequate, slow, and antiquated craft, 
though some of the latter may be retained for aux- 
iliary work. The new boats, which were designed by 


Millard & Maclean, naval architects, of New York, will 
each be 250 feet long and 66 feet wide, and will have a 
speed of eighteen miles per hour and a passenger capac- 
ity of nearly 3,000. They will each be constructed with 
five water-tight compartments ; and even if cut in two 
will be almost unsinkable. They will cost $360,000 
apiece and they are expected to make trips every fif- 
teen minutes during ‘‘ rush’’ hours, half-hourly during 
the rest of the day, and hourly at night, furnishing for 
the first time a night ferry-boat service to Staten Island. 

Not only will these vessels carry a far larger num- 
ber of people at a time than do the boats now in com- 
mission on this line, but also they will be, from their 
greater size and more powerful machinery, less sub- 
ject to delay by wind and tide, and in winter by ice. 
They will be of the two-screw, single-shaft propelling 
type, will be equipped with high-power engines and 
efficient steaming boilers of the water-tube type, and 
will be the biggest and highest speed ferry-boats in 
New York harbor. They will be substantially built in 
every particular, having the largest passenger and team 
traffic capacity ever offered for ferry service. They will 
be expensive, owing to their thorough construction for 
safety and their highly efficient propelling machinery; 
but though sightly they will be strictly business boats. 
The old boats are propelled by paddle-wheels, which 
offer serious resistance when the wind is ahead and are 
a great drawback to a vessel going through the ice, 
with which New York bay is often in winter completely 
filled. The new vessels, with their screw propellers, 
will have little difficulty in rough water or amid the 
floating ice. They are expected to be a great factor 
in attracting population to Staten Island, at present 
the least progressive section of the metropolis, though 
with a bright future undoubtedly before it. 

In spite of its proximity to the largest centre of 
population in the United States, historic Staten Island 
has for nearly forty years been almost at a standstill, 
because of the lack of proper transportation facilities 
between it and Manhattan Island. Larger in area 
than the latter, nature made it one of the most beau- 
tiful places of residence within handy reach of that 
big hive of industry and commerce. Formerly, before 
the creation of Central Park, the homes of the fash- 
ionable and prosperous people whose fortunes had been 
amassed in the city were located on the island down 
the bay. Some of the most delightful country abodes 
in the State were to be found on its hills and in its 
valleys, while among its villages New Brighton became 
widely famed as a centre of wealth and refinement. 
The island to-day remains an ideal dwelling-place for 


the urban man of business. Its scenery pleases the 
eye, its eminences command extensive views of land 
and ocean and city and “‘ fleet-laden bay,’’ and it is 
officially declared to be, with the exception of Wash- 
ington County, the most healthful portion of the State. 
Were it not for the deaths at two institutions situated 
within its borders, but not really a part of it—viz., 
the Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Marine Hospital, to 
which the aged and the ill are brought from outside 
points—the island could boast of the lowest death rate 
of any political division of the commonwealth. This 
fine sanitary condition is largely due to the elevation 
of much of its surface. At its highest part it is 413 
feet above the level of the sea, and this is the loftiest 
point along the whole Atlantic coast from Maine to 
Florida. 

Land, which, within sight of its shore, in crowded 
Manhattan is immensely valuable, is, on Staten Island, 
exceedingly cheap. Only a limited area of the borough 
has as yet been settled and built up, so that there is 
abundant room within it for tens of thousands of ad- 
ditional inhabitants. Being much nearer in space than 


Harlem or the outskirts of Brooklyn to the down-town- * 


business districts of Manhattan, it is the natural home 
of the workers of that portion of the city. It could 
also be made nearer in time by transit arrangements 
that are up to date, as the new ferry service is to be. 
Defective and unreliable means of access have re- 
pelled from it the tens of thousands of busy folk who 
have to get to work on schedule time. During about 
nine years team travel to and from the island by 
the ferry-boats had been nearly stationary, and pas- 
senger traffic showed but a slight increase. What the 
effect of bettered transit arrangements would be is 
evident from the fact that during 1903 the mere agita- 
tion of the question of improved service caused an in- 
crease in passenger travel of nearly eleven per cent. 
It is predicted that the population of the island—now 
only 75,000, when it should be several times that num- 
ber—will double within the next ten years as a result 
of the installment of the new boats. These will give 
a safe, expeditious, and dependable means of communi- 
cation for the daily workers of the city, and they will 
be so pleasant and comfortable as also to invite many 
excursionists to make the trip across the bay. 

The certainty of the new and improved ferry serv 
ice has already infused new life into the too long neg- 
lected island. Private enterprise has been quickened, 
and no doubt many schemes of improvement and de- 
velopment will ere long be under way. One of these, 

Continued on page 162. 
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AN OLD GRANDMOTHER IN THE WINDOW CORNER WINDING CLOTH POOR WOMEN AT WORK IN THE LAUNDRY SCHOOL CONDUCTED BY THE CHARITY 
STRIPS FOR CARPETS INTO BALLS. ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 





PURCHASING AT THE RUG-FACTORY THE FINISHED PRODUCT OF AGED AND THE IRONING-ROOM OF THE BIG LAUNDRY DEPARTMENT, WHERE AN ENORMOUS QUANTITY 
FEEBLE HANDS. OF WORK IS DONE. 


DECREPIT WOMEN MAKING RUGS IN THE WORK-ROOM OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. AT WORK ON A RUG COPIED AFTER AN OLD SHAKER DESIGN. 


CURIOUS INDUSTRY MAINTAINED BY WOMEN OF THE TENEMENTS. 
HOW THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY PROVIDES PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN OUT OF WORK. 
Photographs Ay our aft photographer, 7. C. Muller. Sve opposile page. 
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RHODA 


66 DON’T 
see how I 
can do it, Doc, 
’specially if 
I’ve got to buy 
that cordial, 
and the medi- 
cine, and 
why, it’ll take 
a dollar and a 
half just for 





them.’’ 
“Yes; but 
“ STOOPED TO PICK UP A FEW GRAINS OF your life de- 
SHUCKED CORN. pends on it,’’ 


answered Dr. 

Meredith, intently watching the deepening expression 
on the withered face. 

‘* But your bill ain’t so necessary. You can let it 
run—and si 

‘*No; you will never pay it, Silas, if I let it run. 
The last was never Pe 

‘* But that winter was a hard one, Doc,’’ whined 
the recumbent man, “‘and the crops of the following 
summer failed, and si 

‘“ Never mind,’’ interrupted the grave, white-haired 
man before him. ‘‘ I’ve canceled that bill, and I will 
not speak of it again. But this—I 


S 
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Silas Larrabee followed his eyes through the rough 
window and vainly tried to fathom the meaning of the 
sentence. 

As if suddenly imbued with new determination, the 
doctor approached the patient and said, gently : ‘‘Silas, 
I want to take little Rhoda home with me for a week. 
If you will let her visit me for that length of time I 
shall not say another word about this bill.’’ 

For a few moments there was intense stillness in 
the small room. The two men—strong and set in 
their ways—watched each other and tried to fathom 
the thoughts passing through their minds. Silas first 
recovered himself, and began in a quavering voice: 
‘But Rhoda is a great help to me, and I should miss 
her.’’ 

““You have Sarah Belmar, and she is a capable 
worker.’”’ 

““Yes ; but Rhoda runs errands for me, and helps 


The doctor interrupted with an impatient wave of 
the hand, but, unmindful of this, Silas continued : 

““ She’d be wuth more’n two dollars a week to any- 
body, for she es 

“* Stop !’’ peremptorily exclaimed the doctor. ‘‘I 
do not make my visitors work. I wish Rhoda to visit 
me and enjoy herself. She has no pleasures here at 
all. She is worked nearly to death, and has barely 
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and ragged shoes made her answer, in alarm: “I 
can’t go this way. Maybe Uncle S’las will let me put 
on my best gingham ad 
**No; we have no time for that,’”’ interrupted Dr. 
Meredith, hastily, for in his heart he feared more 
trouble with the stubborn old man inside if he asked 
for nfore favors. From his position on the old hair- 
sofa Silas watched the scene with wonder and amaze- 
ment, and then, as the two drove off together, he mut- 
tered: ‘‘ Well, if they ain’t gone without speaking to 
me! That’s just like Doc Meredith. He ain’t got——’’ 
Then a crafty expression lurked in his eyes, as he 
added, softly: “‘She won’t be wearing out her best 
dress, and I guess Doc will buy her a new one. He 
oughter give it to her and bring her home again in it.’’ 
With the eyes suddenly closed in pain, and the limbs 
contracted under the spasm, the rugged face grew 
hard and repellent ; but even with the lines cut deep 
in his sallow cheek there were features left which 
marked a past when Silas Larrabee was considered a 
man of desirable parts in Chesley village. How the 
degradation which had transformed and narrowed 
his life had been brought about, no two could agree ; 
but Dr. Meredith held his peace, and seldom replied to 
the gossips. 
During the week of Rhoda’s visit Silas slowly re- 
covered from his sickness, and on the day the doctor 
promised to return her he waited pa- 





need the money.”’ 

“* Right away ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Silas, to-day. There are so 
many poor people who have to be 
treated free !’’ 

‘*Ain’t I poor?’’ demanded the 
rheumatic voice from the old _ hair- 
sofa. ‘‘ You’ve always had the rep- 
utation of not forcing payment for 
calls, and now here you’re bleeding 
me of my last dollar. Doc Meredith, 
the whole town shall know of this. 
I’ll tell ’em how you bled me on my 
bed, taking all the money I had.’’ 

The stalwart form of the doctor 
drooped a little, but the face bore 
signs of impatience, which the smooth 
voice seemed to emphasize. 

‘*Come, Silas, I don’t wish to 
quarrel with you. We have always 
been friends. Don’t let us have a 
falling out at this late day.”’ 

“Then why can’t you go easy on a 
man?’’ growled Silas. ‘‘ You ain’t 
needing the money, and ais 

Dr. Meredith walked slowly toward 
the window. Uutside the sun was 
playing on the newly-garnered crops 
of the Larrabee farm. They were 
stacked high—corn, wheat, vegeta- 
bles, and hay—their shadows casting 








tiently by the window. Not once did 
the thought enter his mind that the 
doctor would disappoint him. 

“* He didn’t say what time of day,’’ 
he grumbled several times; ‘‘and I 
suppose he can wait until dark. But 
she’ll be spoilt —coming home with 
newfangled notions in her head. 
Guess I won’t let her go again.’’ 

The old man had missed Rhoda, 
but he did not confess it even to him- 
self. His lonely life had seemed lone- 
lier than usual, and his rheumatic 
pains had made him cross and irrita- 
ble. He stumped up and down the 
room several times, twitching with 
pain whenever his left foot touched 
the floor. 

“This pain ’s enough to make a 
ma —”’ 

The outer door was suddenly flung 
open, and before Silas could turn he 
knew that some one had entered with- 
out the formality of a knock. ‘*‘ How 
you startle me, Doc!’’ he growled. 
““Why don’t you knock, and let me 
know when you’re coming? But 
where’s Rhoda ?”’ 

Doctor Meredith slowly advanced 
toward the table and removed his 
gloves. The white hands were deli- 








long slanting curves along the uneven 
ground. Near the largest stack of “we 
unthrashed grain a little golden head 

bobbed up, rising and falling among the mass of leaves 
and stalks as the body stooped to pick up a few grains 
of shucked corn. For a moment the man by the win- 
dow watched the little figure in silence. If his face 
changed any it was not observable to an outsider. 

** Silas !’’ and the grave eyes were turned toward 
the hair-sofa. ‘Silas, I have a bargain to make with 
you. You can liquidate the debt in a way that will 
cost you little.’’ 

The ferret-like eyes of the man burned with a new 
light. The voice scarcely spoke above a whisper. 
** How do you mean, Doc ?”’ 

**T mean that I will cancel the debt in exchange 
for a loan.”’ 


“WARDING OFF SOME PHANTOM BLOW.” 


AIN’T I POOR?’ DEMANDED THE RHEUMATIC VOICE FROM THE OLD HAIR-SOFA.” 


enough clothes to make her look decent. I wish to 
give her little life a week of pleasure and happiness. 
You have made it a blank, sad existence for her, and 
she hardly knows what happiness is. If you refuse to 
let her go with me you shall pay that bill at once— 
yes, double over, for I shall add interest to the old 
one and make you pay. I’min earnest now! What 
is your answer ?’’ 

Never had Silas Larrabee seen the man so threaten- 
ing, and he quailed in fear before the white, stern face 
and blazing eyes. It hardly seemed possible that he 
was the kind, gentle, affable Dr. Meredith, whose car- 
riage and benevolent face had been the surest land- 
marks of Chesley for a quarter of a century. 

**I don’t want to anger you, Doc,’’ faltered the 
invalid, ‘‘and if Rhoda wants to go I’m sure she’s 
welcome to. She is a terrible eater, and wants more 
to keep her little stomach full than Sarah and me put 
together. She must take after that brat of a father 
of hers! She——’’ 

The man was talking to himself, for already the 
doctor had walked out in the clear air and was hurry- 
ing toward the bobbing head of gold, half concealed in 
the corn-stalks. 

“* Rhoda,’’ the man said, with one of his rare, win- 
ning smiles, ‘“‘I’m going to take you home with me 
for a few days for a visit. I have no little girl, and 
my house is lonely. Would you like to come with me ?’’ 

Rhoda’s eyes, rich, brown, and big, opened wide, 
the bundle of husks fell from her dirty hands, and the 
voice tried hard to answer; but instead, two large 
tears suddenly forced their way from between long 
lashes, and a sob gently shook her frame. Dr. Mere- 
dith stooped and picked the shabbily-dressed girl in his 
arms and kissed the golden hair in spite of its tangled 
disorder. 

““ My carriage is waiting, dear,’’ the big man said, 
striding toward the gate. ‘‘ We won’t wait another 
minute. ’’ 

“*But, Uncle Silas won’t let me,’’ protested the 
girl, finally. 

“Yes ; he’s given me his promise, and I’m not kid- 
naping you, although I should like to and keep you 
forever.’’ 

Rhoda managed to smile through her tears. Then 


the sight of her unclean hands, coarse, soiled dress, 


cately veined, and in spite of their 
great muscular strength and supple- 
ness they showed a shapeliness of 
form which always attracted the attention of his 
patients. The mere pressure of those hands had 
seemed to allay the fever of many a brow, and their 
magnetic touch was not to be disputed. 

“*Where’s Rhoda?’’ impatiently repeated Silas. 
“*You promised to bring her home to-day.’’ Then, in 
a changed voice: ‘‘ Nothing has happened to her? 
She ain’t hurt herself, or been taken down sick ?’’ 

“* God forbid !’’ replied the visitor, fervently. 

Then, with a sad smile flickering over his finely- 
Continued on page 162. 
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HE DIDN’T SAY WHAT TIME OF DAY,’ HE GRUMBLED.” 
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TOT FEEDING THE OLD NAG. FROM HER APRON.—Louis T. Dahne, Rhode Island. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) FINDING THE HOUR BY THE DANDELION CLOCK. 
Nellie Coutant, Indiana. 


OUT FOR A DRIVE.—P. H. van Son, Louisiana. WELL GRADED—SIX CHILDREN OF ONE FAMILY.—Miss W. Williams, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—INDIANA WINS. 


WAYS AND DEEDS OF CHILDREN VIVIDLY PORTRAYED IN SNAP-SHOTS BY CAMERA ARTISTS. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 166.) 
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UY CARLETON 
LEE, educator, 
author, and critic, was 
graduated from the law 
department, University 
of North Carolina, 1894, 
LL.B.; took his A. B. at 
Dickinson College, 1895; 
was admitted to the bar 
of North Carolina, 1894. 
He was professor of 
English history and com- 
mon law, Dickinson Col- 
lege, 1895, and _ has 
been a member of the 
faculty of history in the Johns Hopkins University since 
1898, and lecturer on comparative politics, Columbia 
University, since 1900. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and other learned societies. 
As national executive chairman of the National Society 
of the Spanish-American War he made a lecture tour of 
the United States in 1898, winning for that society the 
good will of all interested in American history, and 
for himself universal recognition as one of the fore- 
most platform speakers of the present generation. 
Dr. Lee was editor-in-chief of the ‘‘ World’s Orators ’’ 
series, in ten volumes, vice-president of the Dickinson 
Alumni Association, of Baltimore, and is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. In 1901 he accepted the literary ed- 
itorship of the Baltimore Sun, and also continued to 
fill his various professional appointments. He is the 
author of ‘‘ Hincmar : An Introduction to the Study of 
the Church in the Ninth Century,’’ ‘‘ Historical Juris- 
prudence,’’ ‘‘ Source Boqk of English History,’’ *‘ A 
History of England,’’ and many monographs and con- 
tributions on legal, historical, political, and sociolog- 
ical subjects to reviews and journals. 


GUY CARLETON LEE, 


Eminent educator, author, and cr 


= DOES not disdain a lead from man’s imagina- 
tion. The dead man’s diary of his last days of 
starvation, which has just been published, recalls 
scenes in fiction which readers will readily recollect. 
Those who are familiar with James Payn’s “‘ Lost Sir 
Massingberd ’’ may bear to be reminded of this strange 
sequel which that work had. A year or two after the 
publication of the novel there came about a discovery 
which might have suggested the mystery of the book. 
A hurricane in the Miami valley blew down a huge 
oak, in the hollow trunk of which were a skeleton and 
some old shreds of clothing and a pocket-book. The 
latter told the story of the strangest tragedy. The 
remains were those of a man who had fought in the 
Revolutionary Army, had been an aid to Washington, 
and fought under St. Clair against the Northwestern 
Indians in the rising on the Wabash in 1791. He was 
among the wounded, was captured, and destined for 
the torture. While being carried to the Indian town 
at Upper Piqua he managed to make his escape, 
though hard-chased by his relentless foes. As he ran 
he saw a hollow oak, and, despite a mangled arm, 
managed, by the aid of a tree growing at the side, to 
clamber up and drop into the hollow. Then he dis- 
covered his mistake. The drop was deeper than he 
imagined, and there was no escape. In his pocket- 
book, by the faint light overhead, he kept a diary,of 
his sufferings: ‘‘ November 10.—Five days without 
food! When I sleep I dream of luscious fruits and 
flowing streams. The stars laugh at my misery. It 
is snowing now. I freeze while I starve. God pity 
me!’’ The entries of the imprisoned creature covered 
eleven days, and disjointedly set forth the story of 
St. Clair’s defeat by the Indians. The tree had kept 
its secret for seventy years before the storm over- 
turned it, and showed once more that Nature does a 
little piracy in working out her schemes. 
a 
LLIOTT CRAYTON McCANTS’S novel, ‘‘In the 
Red Hills,’’ published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
like his very successful short stories of ‘‘ Red Caro- 
lina Hills,’’ deals with the younger generation south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. Mr. McCants himself 
was born in South Carolina, near the village of Ninety 
Six, which is built near the site of the noted Revolution- 
ary town of Ninety Six—an odd name said to have 
been given on account of a ride of ninety-six miles by a 
Cherokee girl to warn the settlers of an impending 
Indian attack. After a military education at ‘‘'The 
Citadel ’’ of Charleston, Mr. McCants returned to the 
** red hills ’’ to teach school a number of years. The 
new novel finds many dramatic situations in the dis- 
turbed social conditions and the troubles that speedily 
arise between the ‘“‘poor white’’ renters and the 
negroes. ‘“‘In the Red Hills’’ will add much to the 
author’s reputation as an earnest and sympathetic 
writer about Southern people and conditions. 
a 
‘THOSE WHO have come to look for striking and 
original work from the hands of Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett will be in nowise disappointed by ‘* The 
Queen’s Quair’’ (Macmillan). The story is based on 
the life of Mary Queen of Scots, whose eventful, pic- 
turesque, and romantic career has been the subject of 
more writings, probably, than that of any other woman 
who ever lived. She has been, indeed, so often and so 
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MAURICE HEWLETT, 


Author of * The Queen’s Quair,”’ a story based on the life of 
Mary (Queen of Scots. 
much “written up,’’ discussed, flattered, and objur- 


gated by turns, that it must needs be a bold author, 
with a well-assured gift of originality, who would ven- 
ture again to bring her before the public. Mr. Hew- 
lett is bold and gifted, as few writers of the day are, 
with the power of brilliant and unique expression, and 
is nowise averse to rushing in where others fear to 
tread, as he did, for instance, in his new version of 
the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.’’ In ‘‘ The Queen’s Quair ’’ he 
finds ample sway for his peculiar powers, and has 
produced a_ story of a most fascinating kind. It 
will richly reward all who care for really genuine 
literature. 
HETHER ONE is able to agree or not with all the 

conclusions reached by Dr. Thomson J. Hudson 
in his book, ‘‘ The Evolution of the Soul ’’ (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Company, Chicago), the work is one from 
which a thoughtful mind, and especially every student of 
psychic phenomena, may derive satisfaction and profit. 
In this his latest and last work, Dr. Hudson pursues 
the same general line of thought that found expression 
in his earlier books on ‘‘The Law of Mental Medi- 
cine,’’ “‘ The Divine Pedigree of Man,’’ and others, all 
of which have had an immense circulation and done an 
incalculable amount of good in stimulating research and 
clearing away the mists which have surrounded some of 
the problems of life. During the past few years an in- 
tense and widespread interest has grown up in such 
matters as thought-transference, mental duality, and 
other phases of psychic activity, while telepathy, 
hypnotism, and the mental treatment of disease have 
each gained great numbers of earnest students and 
believers. No writer or thinker has dealt with ques- 
tions like these with so much clearness, sanity, and 
absolute frankness and sincerity as Dr. Hudson. This 
book, ‘‘ The Evolution of the Soul,’’ is a valuable con- 
tribution to psychic literature. A feature of the 
volume is a biographical sketch of Dr. Hudson, which 
will be read with special interest by the thousands 
who have learned to admire him through his helpful 
books. 

_ 

WHILE IT IS only the comparatively few who are 

able to indulge in the luxury of yacht owner- 
ship, there is, perhaps, no form of outdoor sport pos- 
sessing interest and attraction for so large a number of 
people of all classes and conditions. To be convinced 
of this, one has only to remember the excitement 
which reigns throughout the country when a great 
yacht race is on the boards, the amount of space which 
the subject occupies in the press. and the vast num- 
bers of people who, at no small sacrifice of energy, 
means, and personal comfort, flock to the scene of 
action when a great race is actually ‘‘on.’’ For this 
reason, and others equally good, a volume like W. 
P. Stephens’s ‘‘ American Yachting ’’ (The Macmillan 
Company) must surely command the attention not only 
of yacht owners and the devotees of the sport, but 
also of the far larger number of people who will be 
glad of the information the book affords on other and 
equally substantial grounds. The work is designed 
for popular reading and seems to cover every point 
that could possibly arise in a general treatment of the 
subject. It includes a history of early American 
yachts ; the genesis of the New York Yacht Club; an 
account of the building of the America ; of the first 
matches for the America’s Cup ; of Herreshoff and all 
the other famous yacht designers, yacht owners, and 
yacht races, down to Lipton and the three Shamrocks. 
The closing chapter is devoted to a description of 
steam-yachting in America. The volume is profusely 
illustrated, and contains in its appendix a most valu- 
able feature in the shape of a carefully compiled and 
authoritative record of America’s Cup matches from 
the beginning up to date. 
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UDGE SIMEON E. 

BALDWIN’S new 
work on ‘‘A Treatise on 
American Railroad 
Law,’’ published by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, is the outcome of a 
long experience in rail- 
road cases, the author, 
before his election to the 
bench of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, 
having been _ general 
counsel of several rail- 
road companies, his 
practice in this line extending into the States of New 
York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, as well as 
Connecticut. He has also taught the subject of rail- 
road law in the Yale Law School for twenty years. 
Judge Baldwin is the late president of the American 
Bar Association, author of ‘‘ Modern Political Institu- 
tions,’’ ete., and compiler of ‘‘ Baldwin’s Connecticut 
Digest,’’ and ‘‘ Baldwin’s Illustrative Cases on Rail- 
road Law.’’ 





JUDGE SIMEON E. BALDWIN, 
Leading authority on railroad law. 


a 


LADY SIMEON, since Tennyson’s death, has gener- 
ously presented to his son the original manuscript 
of ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ of which she had possession dur- 
ing the poet’s life. Fifty years ago the manuscript 
was nearly lost in a London lodging, and there is some- 
where an interesting letter from Tennyson, in which, 
writing to Coventry Patmore, he said: ‘‘I went up to 
my room yesterday to get my book of * Elegies’; you 
know what I mean—a long butcher-ledger-like book. I 
was going to read one or two to an artist here. I 
could not find it. I have some obscure remembrance 
of having lent it to you. If so, all is well; if not, 
will you go to my old chambers and institute a vigor- 
ous inquiry ?’” Two or three weeks had passed since 
Tennyson changed his lodgings in Hampstead Road, 
and the landlady said no such book had been left. But 
Patmore, insisting on looking himself, found the man- 
uscript in a cupboard where Tennyson had kept his 
provisions. Once before Tennyson had lost a manu- 
script, which he never recovered. He lost the first 
manuscript of ‘*‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical,’’ out of his 
great-coat pocket one night while returning home 
from a neighboring town, and sat down with a courage 
worthy of Carlyle, and re-wrote the poems from begin- 
ning to end. Examples almost without number come 
to mind of manuscripts which have lain for years and 
generations, sometimes for centuries, out of sight. 
Milton’s *‘ Commonplace Book ’’ was lost for two hun- 
dred years, and was only found and published in 1874. 
But for an accident his ‘‘Comus’’ might have been 
lost to the world ; it narrowly escaped being bricked 
up with the ‘‘ Bridgewater Papers,’’ which had all 
perished when found. 
a 
‘THE JUDGMENT of Daniel Webster expressed by 
Frank B. Sanborn in his new “‘ History of New 
Hampshire,’’ though but one of the individual judg- 
ments which enliven the book, is more likely to arouse 
discussion than the others. Mr. Sanborn recurs to the 
older and severer judgment of Webster, and recalls 
Theodore Parker’s famous funeral oration in which the 
great statesman was described as a fallen angel. 
This is how Mr. Sanborn puts it: “*‘ Something had 
been originally left out, or had departed. And there- 
fore the marvelously gifted statesman had always 
a weary look in the deep caverns of his eyes, as 
a child that has outgrown its playthings, or a man of 
mighty faculties and little aims, whose life, with all 
its high performances, was vague and empty, be- 
cause no high purpose had endowed it with reality.’’ 
* 
ETTER THAN “‘the books of yester year,’’ 
which start out with great sales and then drop to 
nothing, are the books for which there is a continuous 
demand, year after year—like Kipling’s Jungle Books, 
for instance, of which the first one has been printed 
twenty times and the second Jungle Book twelve times, 
and the demand is constant. John Luther Long’s 
**Madame Butterfly,’’ now seven years old, has been 
reprinted twice in the present year, and it is said that 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s ‘‘ Sonny,’’ issued in 1897, 
was printed for the fourteenth time in February, 1904, 
and that it has a yearly sale of at least four thousand - 
copies. 
[oPDP, MEAD & CO. announce that they will pub-. 
lish in the early autumn a new novel by Marie 
Corelli. They do not think it advisable at present to 
give the title, or any description of the contents of 
the book, but they can say that it is a work of great 
vivacity and charm, and one with so great a human 
interest that it will appeal to a large circle of readers. 
It is a story of pure love and faith, and is more on the 
lines of “‘ Thelma ’”’ than any book which the author 
has written since that work. 


CLEAR complexion indicates pure blood—-result from 
use of Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. 
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WORKERS WHO THREW UP THEIR JOBS DRAWING THEIR LAST PAY.— Wright. 
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SOUP-HOUSE TIMES RECALLED—WIVES OF STRIKERS GO- LOAD OF MEAT IN CHARGE OF NON-UNION MEN TIPPED OVER IN THD POLICE RUSHING AN ARRESTED DISTURBER OF THE 
ING TO A SUPPLY-STATION FOR PROVISIONS.— Wright. STREET BY STRIKERS.— Wright. PEACE INTO A PATROL-WAGON.— Wright. 
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EUN ON THE DROVERS’ SAVINGS BANK STARTED IN REVENGE BY THE STRIKERS—STRIKERS NON-UNION WORKMEN ENTERING THE STOCK-YARDS UNDER POLICE ESCORT. 
WIVES LINED UP TO WITHDRAW THEIR MONEY.—Burke. Wright. 








THE STRIKE OF MEAT-PACKERS’ EMPLOYES IN CHICAGO. 
EXCITING SCENES DURING THE STOCK-YARDS TROUBLES, WHICH INVOLVE 30,000 MEN THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
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HOW THE PROPOSED NEW CAPITOL WILL LOOK—THE MAIN PORTION IS THE ANCIENT EDIFICE DESIGNED BY JEFFERSON. 
OLDEST CAPITOL IN THE UNITED STATES, AND WAS USED BY THE CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT. 


IT IS THE 
THE WINGS WILL BE ENTIRELY NEW. 


HOUDON’S FAMOUS STATUE OF WASHINGTON—THE ONLY 
ONE EVER MADE FROM LIFE. 


VIRGINIA TO HAVE A NEW STATE CAPITOL, AT RICHMOND. 


HISTORIC EDIFICE, IN WHICH FOR 108 YEARS 8TOOD HOUDON’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON, TO BE ENLARGED AT A COST OF $250,000. 


Physical Excellence of Young Japan. 

Continued from page 1H. 
have to take such punishment as was inflicted and 
make no sound. I think the yells were a very good 
vent for a very natural feeling. Then there was a 
class of little fellows, of ten and twelve, who would, 
all together, set upon a single big teacher and punish 
him to the utmost of their immature strength, while 
taking without a sign the punishment which he pur- 
posely inflicted upon them. Once they succeeded in 
disarming him, and this gave them the right to try to 
get his helmet off, which, if they were successful, 
would make him their prisoner. And they took after 
him with yells like little demons, nobody paying the 
slightest attention to them, it all being a part of a very 
serious business. They finally caught him and tripped 
him, one little chap running between his legs to ac- 
complish this. Then they piled on top of him and 
worked like little beavers. It was a very good imita- 
tion of a football game. But the teacher managed to 
keep his helmet on for nearly a half-hour, while about 
a dozen boys did their combined utmost to get it off. 
Finally they succeeded, and the teacher came up bare- 
headed but smiling, with his arm all torn and bleed- 
ing. He went down upon the floor before his little 
pupils and offered them his sword, hilt foremost, but 
they with equal courtesy declined to accept it, and re- 
stored his helmet and his liberty, after which the fight 
began again. 

Here at Butoku-den the boys develop that inher- 
ent something which the Japanese call yamato-dama- 
shi, or Japan spirit, and which in its practical applica- 
tion is so incomprehensible to the rest of the world. 
** Dai Nippon Banzai !’’—*‘ A thousand lives to great 
Japan’’—is its watchword, and its beginning and its 
ending are love for the green island empire. , 

ELEANOR FRANKLIN. 


e * 
New York Building Up Its Boroughs. 


Continued from page 158. 
which is expected to materialize soon, is the trolleyizing 
of the steam railroads of the island and the reduction 
of fares, a move that must of itself prove a material 
stimulus to many localities. For decades banks and 
large corporations have refused to loan money on Sta- 
ten Island real estate, the latter being so slow of sale 
as to be regarded as poor security ; but recently, owing 
to the more promising outlook, a leading life-insurance 
company of this city has actually made a big loan, and 
has accepted a mortgage therefor on Staten Island 
property. This is one of the most convincing signs of 
the coming revival of the island’s prosperity. It shows 
that, in the judgment of keen business experts, an ad- 
vance in values is near at hand, and that Richmond Bor- 
ough, too, is yet to have its boom. This will doubtless 
receive additional impetus if, as is possible, the city 
also lays out a fine park on the island, costing some 
$2,000,000. The city can, asa business proposition, af- 
ford this as well as the first-mentioned item of ex- 
penditure, for the proposed outlay of more than $5,- 
000,000 will eventually be returned to the municipal 
treasury in the shape of increased taxes due to en- 
hanced valuations. T. Dorr. 
& * 


Rhoda’s Inheritance. 
Continued from page 1358. 
wrought features, he added, ‘*‘ But what if anything 
had happened to her—if she was injured, and likely to 
die ?’’ 

The ferret-like expression entered Silas’s face 
again. His voice was in a rasping key as he an- 
swered : ‘‘ I’d make you pay for it, Doc. She’s been a 
great help to me, and I’ve missed her, and——’’ 

“‘How much would you demand—for—for her 
death ?’’ 

Silas turned a trifle pale at this rejoinder. 
“* You don’t mean to say Rhoda is—dead ?”’ 
Doctor Meredith studied the rough painted floor, 





with its shreds of rag-carpet scattered around partly 
to conceal it. Then he answered, slowly : ‘* No; she is 
not physically dead, but in another sense she is—that 
is, dead to you. She does not love you—she—she fears 
you, and—hates you.”’ 

“‘The brat! She’s like that father of hers,’’ 
snarled the man. 

** Remember,’’ warned the visitor, raising a hand. 
** Remember, the blood of her mother runs in her veins 
as well.’’ 

The face of Silas worked cruelly, and his eyes 
flashed fire. ‘‘I don’t know it,’’ he added. ‘‘She’s 
not——”’ 

Doctor Meredith laid a hand on the rounded shoul- 
der. ‘“‘Listen! If Rhoda has no love for you, 
it is because you have shown no love for her. You 
have ue 

“* I’ve fed and clothed her since her mother died.”’ 

**She’s earned by hard labor all you ever gave her. 
But a child like her needs more than bread and raiment. 
She demands love and sympathy ; poor Rhoda had 
neither here, and she will not return——’”’ 

A cruel smile curled the lips of Silas. He laughed 
harshly and said: ‘* Yes, she will, Doc. Your little 
game won’t work. I see now why you wanted to run 
off with her. But it won’t do; no, not this time.’’ 

** But, if I pay you—pay you well for—to—let me 
adopt her, you will not refuse me ?’’ 

The mention of money made the face of the miser 
sinister and crafty. The claw-like hands worked con- 
vulsively, as if they already felt the touch of the gold. 
But Silas Larrabee knew how to drive a bargain—how 
to drag the last farthing from a victim. 

“*I don’t know! I don’t know!’’ he murmured. 
** We'll talk about it later. Bring Rhoda back, and 
then some day we’ll see.”’ 

Doctor Meredith felt uncomfortable under this de- 
cision. He paced the floor several times before he an- 
swered. ‘‘No; that willneverdo,’’ he said, shortly. 
“*It must be settled now.’’ 

The eyes before him read his distraction and agita- 
tion—his weakness. ‘‘ Then bring Rhoda home,”’ an- 
swered Silas. ‘‘It’s settled !’’ 

The drooping figure of the doctor straightened up, 
and the face underwent a change. It was as though 
he was ready to plead on his knees before the bent, 
gnarled creature at his side. The decision had come 
so unexpectedly that he was not prepared to act. But 
the human pathos of the man suddenly mastered all 
other emotions, and with a frankness that made his 
words burn with emphasis he said : 

“* Silas, the child is mine by all the ties of love and 
sympathy. She clung to me when I suggested bring- 
ing her back to you, and I could only promise her 
never to bring her back. She is happy now; she 
would be miserable here. You do not need her ; I do. 
My life is lonely—far lonelier than yours. And 
Rhoda— Rhoda makes me——’’ 

When the speaker raised his face again the eyes 
had thrown off their disguise. He was gazing into the 
past. 

**Silas,’’ he said, with measured cadence. ‘‘ You 
once loved a woman—loved her as I did another. Be- 
cause she jilted you—threw you off for another—you 
became what you are. I have always pitied you— 
hoped for you—and knew that you were often con- 
demned without justice. I knew what it was to love 
and lose all. It embitters us, and dries up all our 
interest and sympathy in life, but——’’ 

He moved nearer the ashen face of the rheumatic 
man, peering deep into the luminous eyes with their 
newly-awakened expression of pain and misery, and 
continued softly, gently : ‘‘ But I have suffered more 
than you. The love I had for another was denied me. 
It was taken from me by a stranger and I was stranded. 
It was all that I could do to face the world again and 
keep up a cheerful heart and smile. I know what it is 
to suffer as you have. But that was not the bitterest 
of my cup. When he proved false to her and de- 


serted her, leaving a babe in arms, I could have killed 





him and gone to her in her misery and loved her yet. 
But that was denied me. The recreant lover fled, and 
she—she went to the only home opened to her.’’ 

The speaker breathed heavily. The face was drawn 
and pale, but the hand on the old man’s shoulder was 
firm and unshaking. 

‘That home proved her complete undoing,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘I’had tostand by and see acruel, unnatural 
brother, instead of helping and comforting her in her 
sorrow, kill her inch by inch. Twice I went to his home 
to rob him of his treasure, and to strike him down as I 
would a dog if he interfered. But I was a coward; 
I dreaded the scandal, the gossip of the village, and I 
sneaked home like a culprit to wait for a more favor- 
able day. Then, the third time, I persisted ; I knocked 
at the door and entered, to find the one I loved— 
dying.’’ 

The glowing eyes of Silas Larrabee were bent full 
upon the face so close to his, but his lips were dry and 
parched, and his tongue refused to speak. The two 
stood in silence. The firm hand of the doctor slowly 
loosened its grip. The man straightened his slightly- 
stooping figure, his voice was sharp and ringing with 
passion. 

**T shall not stand by to see her daughter de- 
graded,’’ he continued. ‘*In Rhoda I have found an 
old love brought to life again, and I shall protect and 
help her. I shall be a father to her until she is old 
enough to choose for herself. There will be some 
compensation for my cowardice in thus helping the 
daughter of the one I loved.”’ 

When he ceased speaking the shriveled form before 
him was trembling and tottering with some great 
weakness. The awakening of long-silent chords in his 
life wrought a change in the miser that shook the pain- 
racked body to its foundation. The face grew green 
and pallid, the lips drawn and parched, the eyes heavy 
with the dullness of despair. The struggling man 
gasped for breath, and articulated thickly, warding off 
some phantom blow with his outstretched hand, 
**Don’t ! Don’t !’’ 

True to his professional instinct, Doctor Meredith 
read the symptoms, and gently led him to the hair- 
cloth sofa. The physician, overmastering all other 
emotions and considerations, bent over him with a face 
devoid of anger or passion. Infinite pity for the 
stricken man gradually lighted up the serious eyes, 
and, with a hand watching the fluttering pulse and an- 
other supporting the head, he said, quietly : 

** Silas, I will bring Rhoda back. She will want to 
see you.’’ 

A wan smile struggled for possession of the drawn 
features. ‘‘ Yes, Doc,’’ was the response, with a 
rallying effort to speak naturally. ‘‘ Bring her back— 
soon. It won’t be long. Then you—can—have her. I 
know she’ll be happy with you. And her mother— 
Sister Rhoda—she may forgive me.’’ 

The voice subsided to a whisper, but a shriveled 
hand grasped the white, shapely one of the physician. 
The eyes opened spasmodically and the lips mur- 
mured : ‘‘ And you loved her, Doc? If I had known— 
if she had known ?’’ 

The physician placed a hand gently over the mouth 
and turned his head away. Silas closed his eyes in 
peace—and slept forever with a wan smile on his face. 

a « 


Tea and Coffee: Drinkers. 


UsE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

IT allays the nervousness and disordered digestion 
caused by excessive use of Tea, Coffee, or Alcoholic 
drinks. An unexcelled strength-builder. 

a * 


Many Foods 


offered for new-born infants do not and cannot contain 
the valuable elements of milk required for the proper 
nourishment of the child. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is superior to other artificial foods, and 
its use prevents sickly, weak, and rickety children. 
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FASTEST STEAM-YACHT IN THE WORLD—THE “ ARROW,” OWNED BY CHARLES R. FLINT, OF NEW YORK, WHICH HAS SHOWN A SPEED OF OVER FORTY-FIVE MILES PER HOUR.—Scrimgeour. 

















JULIUS LEONHARDT, WINNER OF SIX FIRST PRIZES IN THE INTERNATIONAL GYMNASTIC CONTEST CLASS OF THE PHILADELPHIA TURNGEMEINDE, PROFESSOR RICHARD PERTUCH, DIRECTOR, WHICH 


AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, PERFORMING ON THE HORIZONTAL BAR.—Pertuch. WON A FIRST PRIZE IN THE INTERNATIONAL GYMNASTIC CONTEST AT ST. LOUIS.— Pert uch. 


























J. W. SHORR, OF CHICAGO, AND HIS FAST RACE-HORSE MOHARIB MOST VALUABLE TWO-YEAR-OLD HORSE IN THE WORLD—SYSONBY, THE GREAT RACER, FOR 
Cooke. WHICH JAMES R. KEENE REFUSED $100,000.— Copyright, 1904, Pictorial News Company. 
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MAKING A WORLD TOUR IN AN AUTOMOBILE—MR. AND MRS. CHARLES J. GLIDDEN AND ENGINEFR 
CHARLES THOMAS, OF LONDON, WHO HAVE ALREADY TRAVELED 16,700 MILES, HALTING AT 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., EN ROUTE TO ST. LOUIS IN THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION RUN FROM NEW YORK.—Reynolds. 


RECORD BREAKING MOTOR-CAR—A. J. SEATON AND SON, OF UTICA, IN THE BUCKMOBILE 
WHICH RAN FROM NEW YORK TO UTICA IN SIXTEEN AND ONE-HALF HOURS, 
AND MADE OTHER NEW RECORDS DURING THE BIG 
RUN TO ST. LOUIS.—Shay. 


MIDSUMMEK HAPPENINGS IN THE LIVELY WORLD OF SPORTS. 


RECORDS BROKEN IN THE GREAT AUTOMOBILE RUN TO ST. LOUIS, THE WORLD’S HIGHEST-PRICED RACE-HORSE, 
AND THE FASTFST YACHT ON EARTH. 
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NOTICE. — This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’’ LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

T HAS been observed that large em- 

ployers of labor in the iron industry 
and in the railway-equipment line, and 
the railways themselves, who have been 
dismissing a great number of employés 
because of the slack times, are holding out 
the hope of an improvement in business 
in the fall, with a corresponding demand 
for increased help at good wages. In the 
stock market, too, this promise of better 
times at the close of the year is one of 
the strongest arguments in support of a 
bull movement. But no one can tell 
when the depression in business will end 
and a revival of trade begin. It is true 
that large crops, salable at good prices, 
would be a very important factor, but 
the most important factor will be public 
confidence. Until this is restored we 
cannot have a revival in trade or a de- 
cided bull movement in the stock market 
Judging by the history of the past, 
restoration of confidence after a period 
of expansion, followed by depression and 
widespread losses, comes very slowly: 
Those who have suffered hesitate to as- 
sume new risks. They prefer to accu- 
mulate their profits or their savings, and 
to wait until the skies become clearer. 
As a result of this operation of the 
human mind, stagnation in the stock 
market, as in business, is usually pro- 
longed for more than one or two years. 
We had two years of a Wall Street boom. 
The period of depression has now ex- 
tended distinctly over only one year, for 
last year we were told that there was no 
depression and no fear of any, though 
the liquidation in the stock market 
eloquently voiced a contrary view. To 
judge by the experience of the past, we 
may therefore anticipate one more year 
of liquidation and perhaps of depression, 
or at least a year of quiet business. 
With no untoward circumstances, con- 
fidence may slowly reappear, and with 
confidence will come a disposition not 
only to invest and speculate, but also to 
buy the necessities and luxuries of life 
with greater freedom and extravagance. 
Until this tendency to liberal expendi- 
tures for all sorts of purposes manifests 
itself more generally the expansion can- 
not begin. A change in the administra- 
tion at Washington would not be helpful 
to business. The prolongation of the 


war and the possible entanglement in it 
of other great Powers besides Russia and 
Japan would certainly not conduce to 
easier money, and a deficit 
in the Federal treasury 


European interests, recently met in Lon- 
don, with Mr. Schwab as a leading con- 
feree, has revived the report that the 
Steel Trust purposes to make a combina- 
tion on both sides of the water to sustain 
pool prices of steel and iron until the 
present depression has passed away, and 
thereafter, if possible. 

Such a gigantic combination might be 
the salvation of the Steel Trust for a 
short time, but, in the end, it would be 
its ruin. There are too many independ- 
ents in the field, or ready to get into the 
field, to make sucha combination for any 
length of time practicable. Furthermore, 
I doubt if the great governmental Powers 
of the world would tolerate it in the pres- 
ent humor of the public regarding price- 
raising and protected trusts. The decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, last January, in the noted irriga- 
tion case, which good lawyers hold may 
be construed to empower State Legis- 
latures to revoke or amend special fran- 
chise privileges to street railways, gas, 
electric light, and telephone companies, 
is one evidence of the temper of the 
American people at this time. Corpora- 
tions, in some instances, have shown such 
contempt for the rights of the public, 
and have secured such an amazing hold 
on Legislatures, and even on the Federal 
Congress, that the sentiment of the peo- 
ple regarding corporate rights has almost 
become revolutionary. It was a great 
lawyer and a great judge, one of the 
greatest on the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court, no less a lawyer 
and a man than Justice Brewer, who 
said, but a short time ago, in an address 
before the Albany Law School : 

Washington is the great lobby camp of the world. 
I do not mean that the greatest corruption of legis- 
lators is there, but that there are more interests, and 
agents of those interests, seeking recognition and 
legislation from the great legislative body of the 
nation. No one can be blind to the fact that these 
mighty corporations are holding out most tempt- 
ing inducements to law-makers to regard in their 
law-making those interests rather than the welfare 
of the nation. Senators and Representatives have 
owed their places to corporate influence, and that 
influence has been exerted under an expectation, if 
not an understanding, that, as law-makers, the cor- 
porate interests shall be subserved. There may be 
no written agreement, there may be, in fact, no 
agreement at all, and yet when the law-maker 
understands that that power exists which may 
make for his advancement or otherwise, that it will 
be exerted according to the pliancy with which he 
yields to its solicitations, it lifts the corporation 
into a position of constant danger and menace to 
republican institutions, 

This is strong language, but it ex- 
presses the sense of suspicion of corpo- 
rations which animates the public mind. 
And this explains in part why so much 
interest is manifested in the fulminations 
of Boston’s scintillating stock-market 
genius, Thomas W. Lawson. In one of 
his latest circulars he intimates, and no 
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doubt truthfully, that certain Boston 
stock brokers have been dealing out 
**hypocritical slush’’ to their clients; 
that the methods of some members of 
the Boston Stock Exchange ‘‘are so 
queer as to require obscurity and dark- 
ness,’’ and that they have ‘* crawled on 
all fours for any kind of business which 
gave them dollars.’’ Mr. Lawson will 
render a public service if he will name 
these parties, provided he can furnish 
the evidence on which he bases his accu- 
sation. 

And he might go further and mention 
certain Boston brokers who have been 
sending out all sorts of circulars, on all 
sorts of stocks, with the single purpose 
of discrediting some and of favoring 
others, and getting business in any old 
way. I have called attention to some of 
these circulars. One Boston house which, 
less than a year ago, was advising its 
customers to buy American Ice has fol- 
lowed it up by a circular this summer 
attacking the ice company in a manner 
that should have led to a prompt demand 
by the company for an explanation, on 
penalty of punishment under the statute 
of the State of New York making it a 
misdemeanor to circulate false reports 
for the purpose of affecting stock-market 
quotations. No matter what the people 
may say or think about Lawson, he will 
do no harm if he drives some of the 
brokers out of the bucket-shop and bunco 
business into the open field of fair and 
reputable competition. 

The truth is that in the financial spree 
of 1901 some of the most noted finan- 
ciers of the country became so intoxi- 
cated with success that they seemed to 
lose all sense of right or reason. They 
set an example which has been followed 
by many, great and small, all of whom 
have discarded the old axiom that honesty 
is the best policy, and substituted in its 
place the modern axiom that honesty is 
only a good thing as long as it pays. 

The Detroit Southern Railroad lately 
announced its inability to pay the July 
coupons on its first-mortgage bonds. It 
made the curious statement that its loco- 
motives were put out of service because 
of low water in the Ohio streams, which 
rendered it impossible to get a clean 
supply for the engines. The Detroit 
Southern was organized only three years 
ago, and for a time during the boom the 
stock was quite a favorite with specu- 
lators. The Chicago Terminal Transfer 
Company comes next on the slump list, 
and it is announced that the earnings will 
show a deficit over fixed charges, but it 
is hoped that a reorganization will be 
averted. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
shut down its new Portage branch, built 
within two years and costing over five 
million dollars. The excuse is the ne- 
cessity for reducing expenses. What 


have stockholders to say to a manage- 
ment that would expend $5,000,000 two 
years ago, on a branch that is to-day not 
worth running ? 

What is happening in the railroad 
world on all sides is happening also in the 
industrial field. The drastic cut in the ob- 
ligations of U. S. Realty, the terrific re- 
duction in the stock of Con. Lake Supe- 
rior, the Asphalt reorganization and the 
disclosure in the courts of the bungling 
manner in which the promoters of this 
scheme took the money of the public with 
one hand and put it in their own pockets 
with the other, all indicate the trend of 
the times and all emphasize the fact that 
we are just entering upon another period 
of reorganization and readjustment such 
as we had in 1893, after a period of pros- 
perity much like that through which this 
country has recently passed. 

With a costly war in the East rapidly 
absorbing the surplus funds of all the 
great nations ; with some of our finan- 
cial institutions unable and unwilling to 
stand careful scrutiny by official exam- 
iners ; with business depression intensi- 
fying every week and labor thoughtlessly 
adding to the difficulties of the situation, 
we turn with hope to the farmers of the 
great West and the South, in the belief 
that our cotton, corn, and wheat may 
yield us a sufficient surplus to secure our 
financial stability even in the stress of 
hard times and in a presidential year. 
Suppose the outlook for the crops should 
be disappointing, what then? And sup- 
pose a political upheaval should occur at 
the presidential election. Are the 
chances, balancing everything in the 
scales, favorable to higher rather than 
to lower, prices—at least until the elec- 
tion has been held ?_ I think not. 

“F.,”” Nashville, Tenn.: Preference given for 
three months. 1. Only for a turn and a quick 
profit. 2. I see nothing to warrant a rise in the 
market to any extent. 

“O. R.,”’ St. Louis : 1. The B. and O. prior lien 3 1-2s 
mature in 1925. They can be purchased from Spencer 
Trask & Co., William and Pine streets, New York. 
2. An equally safe bond will be found in Union Pa- 
cific first 4s, selling around 105. 

““C.,”’ St. Albans, Vt.: The La. and Arkansas 
first gen. 5s, around par, are regarded as fairly 
good, but are not first-class investment bonds. The 
U. P. convertible 4s, around par, the Oregon R. and 
N. con. 4s, and the Reading gen. 4s are better. 

“E. K. C.,” St. Paul: I would not sell my North- 
ern Securities at a sacrifice. You ought eventually 
to get your price, and adjustment of the litigation 
in which it is involved would, no doubt, make it 
stronger. Some adjustment, it is generally believed, 
will be reached on a favorable basis. 

“Pins,” Utica: None of the mining stocks to 
which you refer is an investment. Of the list, 
Greene Con. Copper at 15, has greater merit than 
the others, at the prices mentioned. Greene Con. 
Gold is purely a speculation, and until more is known 
about the proposition, my advice is to leave it alone. 

“A. R.,”’ New York: 1. I see nothing attractive 
in Duluth S. S. and A. preferred excepting the very 
low price to which it has fallen, and which indicates 
that the company is not in the best condition. 2. It 
seems to be accumulated by insiders at every dc- 
cline. 3. Inter. Mer. Marine is earning considerably 
more than the interest on its bonds. I see no reason 
why it should think of a reorganization. 4. No. 

we By llport, N.Y.: Preferred for three months. 
1. The name first on your list is not one to be recom- 
mended. The others are far better. 2. Spencer Trask 
& Co., William and Pine streets, are members of the 

New York Stock Exchange, in 
excellent standing. 3. Of the five 





would be a very serious 
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matter. Such a deficit con- 
fronted President Cleveland ; 
when he succeeded Harri- y 
son, and what happened to | § 
business interests and the 
stock market will long be re- 
membered by those who suf- 
fered in the panic of 1893. 
Bearing all these things in 
mind, I voice the caution 
natural to one who has 
been through many ups and 
downs of the market, and 
who sees in the present 
situation conditions analo- 
gous to those which have 
inevitably followed a period 
of riotous living and profli- 
gate speculation. 

When Mr. Morgan sailed 
for Europe, not long ago, 
it was rumored that he 
purposed to strengthen the 
position of the Steel Trust, 
and to carry out Mr. 
Schwab’s purpose of a 
world-wide alliance of all 
the great steel and iron 
industries. The fact that 
the great armor - making 
firms of the world, includ- 
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stocks you mention, Manhattan 
Elevated is the safest investment. 
4..If I had a profit in Steel pre- 
ferred I would take it, but I would 
not sell the stock short, because 
of the large unliquidated short in- 
terest. 

“F.,”’ Cripple Creek, Col.: 1. Of 
course it is impossible in such a 
market and at such a time, when 
strong financial influences are do- 
ing their best to prevent a decline, 
to fix a price which stocks may 
reach. Of the stock to which you 
refer I can only say that it seems 
to be accumulated whenever it is 
offered for sale even at fractional 
declines. 2. Not rated among the 
highest. First-class houses will 
buy ten-share lots outright, but 
they do not care to deal in such 
small lots on margin. 

“S.,”" Baltimore: 1. It means 
the interest it nets on the invest- 
ment. That is, the per cent. of 
profit it pays on the cost price—a 
simple calculation. The real 
value of stocks must be determin- 
ed by the value of the tangible 
properties the companies own, the 
value of the good will, franchises, 
surplus, and, in fact, all the items 
that make up an inventory. 3. I 
find no rating. 4. Charles C. Gates 
& Co., Wall Street, issue a daily 
market letter. 5. Address him as 
publisher of the newspaper. The 
letter will reach him. 

““—H. R.,’’ Newark, N. J.: 1. The 
extension of the Pere Marquette, 
by the use of the Vanderbilt lines, 
to Buffalo means additional trunk- 
line competition, for this road virtu- 
ally establishes a new trunk-line, 
running directly between Detroit 
and Buffalo—a factor that must 
be reckoned with in the future. 2. 
The decided shrinkage in the earn- 








ing the Krupps, the Carne- 
gie Steel Company; the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Birmingham, and other 


A FINE NEW WAR-VESSEL FOR THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


BATTLE-SHIP “OHIO” (16,000 TONS AND COSTING $2,899,000), BUILT ON THE PACIFIC COAST, ENTERING HUNTER’S POINT DRY- 


DOCK, SAN FRANCISCO, TO BE CLEANED, PREVIOUS TO HER RECENT SPEED TRIAL TRIP.— Weidner. 


ings of Pennsylvania followed im- 
mediately the appearance of acute 
depression in the iron industry. 
Nearly one-half of the total freight 
tonnage of the Pennsylvania is 
credited to coal and coke, and 13 
per cent. to ore, iron, and steel. 
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“Pp..””’ Worcester, Mass.: Not an investment. 
*H..” Oswego: idonot tind your name on my 


p eferred list. M 
Bu.” Ingram, Penn.: I do not find you on my 
referred list. 
C..” Avalon, Ga.: They are members of the 
Cor nsoli¢ jated Exchange. : 
“V._.” Batavia, Lil.: Two dollars received. You 


- my preferred list for six months. 

‘c..” Binghamton, N. Y.: Two dollars received. 
You + on my preferred list for six months. 

*s. S. S.,”’ Mass.: 1. It is impossible to fix prices 

ith any certainty. 2. No; not for investment. 3. 

itch weekly suggestions. 

2 ‘T. Ss. H., ” Port Richmond, S. L: Preferred for 
ix months. I do not see tat there is anything else 
ty do. I would not be in a hurry. 

“S..” Pittsburg, Penn.: 1. Daly-West’s recent 
lecline has been accompanied by various adverse 
reports. Only the insiders know the truth. It is 
safest to leave it alone. 2. Not a good time to buy 
speculative stocks on margin. 
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Selected List of 
Investment Securities 


To yield from 42 to 5% and over. 
Copy mailed on application. 


Spencer I'rask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York | 
Branch office, Albany, N. Y. 
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“WADSWORTH & WRIGHT” 





ALFRED M. LAMAR, 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, | 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

{ 215 WEST ra5tu ST. 


BRANCH } 39 EAST 420 ST. 
OFFICES : 12 EAST Ss 
TEMPLE BAR 'BLDG., B’KLYN 


STOCKS—GRAIN—-COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Send for our letter 
“THE SITUATION AND THE OUTLOOK.” 
Also Daily Market Letter, both mailed free upon request. 
Address inquiries to Statistical Department. 





JACOB BERRY H. L. BENNET 


EST. 1866 


Jacob Berry & Co. 


w York Cons. y' Exchange 
members {Xe New York Produce Exchange 
> hiladel phia Stock fischanee 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
MINT ARCADE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA. 


Execute orders on marginal account or for investment 
in all markets. 


Inquiries on financial matters solicited. 
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THE MINING HERALD. 
[esting mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from all the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil industries. 
rincipal companies, dividends, ete. Every investor should 
rw it. We will send it free for six months upon request. 
L A. L. WISNER & CO., 82 Broadway, New York. 


FREE TO-DAY. 


AUGUST ISSUE. 


North American Miner. 








Sixteen pages—fully illustrated up-to-date Mining news 
—with full accounts of the famous Blue Bird and Black | 
Butte Mining Companies, which are entering the dividend 


list. 
Write to-day—mention No, 64 and a trial 
subse pm poe of six months will be m ~~ free. 
RTH AMERICAN MINE 
22 BROAD AY, NEW’ YORK. 
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will do almost all the 
‘est. Tt has the necessary spring, snap, and stiffish 


the * Bristol ” 


back required in a Bass Rod. The most resilient ma- 

terial used in rod making is Steel, which makes them 

tough and elastic. Sold by all de alers at reduced prices. 

FRER— Catalogue* M,” describing all the Bristol Rods. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 








| to “hold the bag,’’ as the expression is. 
| ago tips to buy this stock were given out with such 


a Western preferred. 


| side, so I cannot advise. 
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“C. R.,”’ Brooklyn: People’s Gas is not regarded 
as a high-class investment, but it has paid its divi- 
dends regularly and is reasonably safe. If there 
were no tears of litigation it would sell higher. 

*Rex,”’ Hartford: Preferred for three months. 
Unless the general business of the country improves, 
and especiaily unless the iron industry begins to 
pick up, | see no reason why Pennsylvania should 
sell much higher. I think your chances at picking 
it up on declines are fairly good. Many things may 
happen before election day to cause a decided re- 
action. 

“Steel”’: One of the most eminent financiers in 
Wall Street, at the close of the recent boom, predicted 
that there would be one more sharp, well-sustained 
rise, and then a period of liquidation, reaction, and 
decline. The logic of his and also of your own reason- 
ing, no doubt, lies in the general belief that heavy 
holders of stocks were unable to liquidate before 
the recent decline, and that by joint action they 
may compel an advance whick will let them all out. 
Whether they can do so or not, depends on circum- 
stances. Short crops, continued lack of confidence 
in the business outlook, fear of a new administration 


| and a new policy at Washington are all unsettled 


and unsettling factors. 

‘E. ‘i Cincinnati: Preferred for three months. 
1. The Daly- West is in the hands of a speculative 
contingent. It is reported that the mine has been 
pretty much worked out, but only its managers can 
disclose its real condition. It looks as if insiders had 
gotten rid of their load and were leaving the public 
Not long 


freedom as to arouse suspicion, and I advised my 


| readers then against the purchase of the stock. 2. 
Chic. Gt. Western common, as I have repeatedly | 


said, represents voting power and hardly anything 


| else. The only reason why it looks cheap now is | 


because it sold so much higher during the boom, 
when remarkable things were predicted for it, none 
of which has come to pass. A year agoit sold at 
twice present prices. 

.’ Saratoga: 1. U. S. Rubber preferred has 


| shown a greater advance over the low price of last 


year than almost any other similar stock, amounting 
as it does to twenty points. It is claimed that Rub- 
ber is earning twenty per cent. on the common, but 
I doubt it. I would not sacrifice my preferred. If 
the company is doing as well as is reported you 
ought to get your price. 2. The industrial that 
showed the greatest decline last year was Allis- 
Chalmers preferred. It dropped off about 50 per 
| cent. 3. Texas Pacific dropped to 20 during the 
| decline of two years ago. There is no preferred 
ahead of it. Among the cheap speculative rail- 
road stocks which are as good as any to trade in 
for a turn in a fluctuating market can be included 

exas Pacific, Rock Island common, Erie common, 


- K.”’: 1. Not rated the highest. Specula- 
tively, Union Pacific has been the most attractive of 
late. It has had a better advance than Soo common, 
but pays no higher dividends. The talk of an addi- 
tional stock or bond issue has tended to depress Mo. 
Pacific. Of your list, Union Pacific will give you the 
best chance for speculation. 2. No one knows what 

rn Products is earning except a few on the in- 
If holders of the stock 
would get together in time they might demand an 
honest and frank statement at the annual meeting 
next year. The time to prepare for this movement 
is now. 3. 
dividends on their common as well as their pre- 
ferred shares, continuously, are in most demand and 
public favor. 4. The season thus far, I am told, has 
been quite favorable, largely because of the re- 
trenchment policy pursued. 

’”* Columbus, O.: 1. Whether the decline in the 
iron industry has caused pig to touch bottom or not, 
is a question. The price seems to be low, and in 
boom times there would be a profit in the warrants 
if they could be held without too much risk and ex- 
pense. 2. While I believe that the market must 
have a liquidating tendency until the uncertainties 
regarding the business situation, the crops, and the 
election are removed, still you will not run great 
hazard ifyyou buy investment securities and hold 
them for a profit, in case of a rise, or for dividends, 
in case of a decline. 
tral, Pennsylvania, and L. & N. will continue to be 
paid, without much doubt, though a prolonged pe- 
riod of depression would undoubtedly lead to a re- 
duction in the amount paid. 3. St. Paul, Northwest, 
Del. and Hudson, Del. Lack. and Western, and Man- 
hattan Elevated have a better investment quality. 

“Novice,’”’ Norfolk, Va.: 1. The announcement that 
the Pullman car shops may be obliged to close next 
month because of the scarcity of orders for new 
cars follows the statement that business is so slack 
in the shops of the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany that the current quarter will hardly earn the 
quarterly dividend on the preferred. This company 
has a large surplus and may use it to continue pay- 
ment of dividends on the preferred, but it ought not 
to use it to pay dividends on the common. 2. I have 


repeatedly referred to the fact that Amalgamated | 


Copper seems to be picked up whenever it ap- 
proaches 50. An unconfirmed rumor has it that 
both Rogers and Heinze are to withdraw from the 
copper field and let new and powerful financial in- 
terests dominate the united properties. Many 
believe that something is ‘in the air”’ in this con- 
nection, but until the truth is known, outsiders 
must gamble on a guess. 

*Trust,”’ Portland, Me.: 1. I have no doubt, if an 
attack were made on the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, under the anti-trust law, that it would prove 
troublesome. You perhaps have noticed that the 
Canadian House of Commons has passed a bill pro- 
viding for the cancelation of a cigar dealer’s license 
if he deals in the products of the American Tobacco 
Trust exclusively. As every tobacco dealer in the 
United States must have a license from the govern- 
ment, it would not be difficult to introduce a law in 


} Congress similar to that which Was passed the Cana- 


dian House of Commons. The American Tobacco 
Company has powerful political affiliations, however, 
and has generally been able to control legislation at 
Washington. 2. The dividend on Pressed Steel Car 
common, formerly 5 per cent., is now on the basis 
of 4 percent. Cotton Oil has been reduced from 6 
to 4. No dividend is paid on Va.-Car. Chemical 
common. The pref: rced pays 8. 
Continued on page 166 





PISO’S.CURE FOR 


URES WHER 
Best Cough Syrup. 


ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by drugg 


CONSUMPTION 














of 








You inhale health from it while you sleep. 


Guaranteed to stop the ‘ 
TION and BRONCHITIS; and to relieve the worst cases 


week 
INSOMNIA and NERVOUS TROUBLES rapidly aaa com- 

pletely cured; HAY 

eradicated from the system by the SOMNOLA MEDI- 

CATED PILLOW. 





night cough’ in CONSUMP- 


ame by cumulative effect, in trom three to six 


FEVER and CATARRH entirely 


Endorsed by physicians generally as 








Industrials which have been paying | 


The dividends on N. Y. Cen- | 
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DuPo mokeleus 


Is made by Acompany which has 
been inexistence over 100 years = 


hizv AmMericey Jrmrorite Powder + 


£.1:-Du Port Co, Wilmington, Del. 








TALKING PARROTS 
a 


Genuine hand-raised 


MEXICAN DOUBLE 
YELLOW HEADS 


* The Human Talker” 
The only kind known to learn to 
talk like a person. Imitates the hu- 
man voice to perfection. Learns 
long sentences ; never forgets a 


ears 


Pears’ Soap is made ina 


clean, sun-flooded factory; | vite, rane. sestninns $10 
uring July and August, on 
then stored a full year ina Chieaber krades of Parrots from 
3.50 Up. 
dry, airy place, before com- || ars Suz stance in. te UB 
|}0O. D. Each Parrot sold with a! 4 


ing to you. 


written guarantee to talk. 





e d it - wowen, ¥ is., April 4, a 1d , : 
) . *arrot isnot a gear old and says nearly 
Is it such a won er 1 evernthine. Heis weren BS to me ,and then I would not 
sell him for that.— Gro, 8S. JOHNSTON 
lasts so long? Write for booklet on Parrots and Testimonials. It is 
free; also large illustrated catalog. 


Established in 1789. GEISLER’S BIRDSTORE, Dept. 20, Est’d 1888, Omaha, Neb. 














the most natural and effective remedy known to medical LOW it came to be written, // OW it will interest anc » a 
science. entertain you, WHT" you need it, and. 7.0 W yon can the slightly damaged sets. 
Price, $5. Relief guaranteed or money refunded. secure one of the slightly mismatched sets at mvc) Pe PT CT eT ee eee eee 
: P eae. és Write for descriptive booklet, etc. less than the subscription price. WIE ct onc s cider es sae eseae oa chicks vapemes 
: —_, rE A) Soy SOMNOLA MEDICATED PILLOW CO., Inc. Merrill & Baker, Publishers, INQUIRY COUPON 
; : Pek aS 218 Shelby Street, LOUISVILLE, KY. | 1! East 16th Street, New York If you mention LESLIE’s you need not cut out coupon. 
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'T he Asiatic Crisis 


One of the greatest struggles in history opens with the Russo-Japanese war. Its outcome 
may change the entire map of Asia, and perhaps Europe. What likelihood is there of 
other nations becoming involved ? 


aT 
NICHOLAS te 





MICHAEL DAVITT, former Member of Parliament, who investigated the Kishineft 
atrocities, says in the New York //eradd-: 


“Look up the history of the Crimean War and find how long Russia 
fought En land, France, Turkey and Sardinia combined, to find how 
long the Czar’s Army can stand up against Japan.” 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


“The only World’s History that reads like a story- 
book, yet is recognized as a standard authority,” 


a necessity at all times, and doubly so now 


A cere ater eee mee 





9 Volumes 


Il inches Tall, 8 Inches 
Wide, 2% Inches Thick, 
6,890 Pages, 4,000 Ilus- 


’ < W. 
Sent on Seven Days’ Approval erations, Weight 62 | be. 


GREAT NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS WILL SPEND HUNDREDS 
OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS to give you the latest news of battles and movements , 
of the armies ana navies. To appreciate what the great struggle means you should go further 
be ack than the newspapers and magazines will take you. Read the records of the nations. You 
can’t understand the news of the war unless you’re reasonably familiar with the history and 
development of these countries. Nowhere can you find everything you want to know so 
succinctly and interestingly told as in Ridpath’s History of the World. 


A SAVING OF FIFTY PER CENT. 




























LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY 


August 18 
In cleaning up our stock we find a few slightly “ rubbed ” and mismatched ‘. 
seta—no torn or soiled pages. The difference would scarcely be noticeable MERRIIL 
to anyone outside the book trade. Rather than rebind such a small lot & BAKER, 
we will dispose of them at what they would be worth to us with the 9A ILE, a St. 
covers torn off, and on small monthly payments. ‘ew York 4 


If you'd like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a 
story-book—yet Is recognized by such men as William McKinley, 
Benjamin Harrison, Grover Cleveland, Dr. Cuyler, Bishop Vin- 
cent, and thousands more, as a standard authority and the great- 
est historical reference work in existence, 


Send for the free specimen book TO-DAY 


That specemen book will tell you all about the agent 


Without cost to me please send 
the RIDPATH Sample page 
and illustration book which con- 
tains specimens of Race Charts, 
Chronological Charts, Colored Race- 
Type Plates, Engravings, Photo-en- 
gravings, Tint Block Color- Plates, Text 
Pages, with full particulars and prices of 
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OME men have taken advantage of me, 
S ordering cigars and then paying no at- 
tention to the conditions 

of the offer under which 


they obtained them. That 1s 
why I request those ordering 
to inclose business card or use 
business letter-head as a means 
of identifying men who are 
strangers to me. I fear this 
has kept many men who have 
no business connection from 


trying my cigars. I want every 
smoker in the land to try them, 


and feel certain that no reason- 
able man will find fault with 
me for requesting him to tell 
me who he is when he sends 
an order. 

I put my name on every box 


of cigars I make, and I make 
in my own factory, right here 


in Philadelphia, every cigar I 
sell. It is my desire to give 
the highest commercial prestige 
to that name and to make it the 
synonym for a good cigar and 
my cigars are good, better than 
most three-for-a-quarter and 
ten-cent cigars sold at retail. 

I do not retail cigars, nor do 


I allow any discounts to any- 
one under any circumstances}; 
neither do I send samples, but 


I do sell cigars by the hundred 
at wholesale prices, direct to the 
smoke I. 


MY OFFER IS: 


Iwill, upon request, send 
one hundred Shivers’ Pan- 
etela Cigars on approval 
to a reader of Leslie’s 
Weekly, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten of the 
cigars and return the re- 
maining ninety at my ex- 
pense if he is not pleased 

andnocharge. Iifhe 
keeps the cigars he 
agrees to remit the price, 
$5.00, within ten days. 

if you prefer to send cash 
with order you may do so 
with the understanding 
that you mee smoke ten 
cigars and then, if not 
satisfied, may return the 
remaining ninety at my expense, and I 
will return the full amount paid me. 

In ordering please state whether light, 


medium, or dark cigars are desired, 

This is the most liberal offer I know how to 
make. I cannot please every taste—no man 
can—but I can and do make good cigars, 
make them honestly, use nothing but Havana 
tobacco in the filler and genuine Sumatra 
wrapper, tell the truth about them, and sell 
them at a lower margin of profit than anyone 
else I know of. Moreover, I am asking you 








Shivers’ 
Panetela 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 














LESLIE’S 


| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 165 

“T.,”" Montana: es. 

** B..”’ Cambridgeport, Mass.: 
on my preferred list. 

“Farmer,”’ Unionville: No transactions in Wall 
Street and no record of sales. 

“F.,” Philadelphia: Preference continued for six 
months. In such a pectiliar market it would be 
dangerous to sell an investment stock short on a 
slender margin. 

“S.S. S.,”’ Mass,: 1. { doubt very much if Atch- 
ison is earning 10 per cent. on the common, as 
claimed. The short interest fin the stock is very 
large, and it would be safer not to be on that side of 
the market at present. 2. Int. Mer. Marine common 
looks like a fair speculation and would sell higher 
but for the almost unparalleled depression in the 
shipping industry. 

"S$. St..” New York: N. Y. Transportation and 
Int. Mercantile Marine common are entirely differ- 
ent properties in all respects. The former is a local 
traction concern, with valuable privileges and fran- 
chises, and the latter a shipping trust, suffering now 
from the greatest depression the trade has ever ex- 
perienced. Local conditions affect one and national 
and international conditions the other. A choice 
must therefore be a matter largely of guesswork. 

S.,”" Munhall, Penn.: It looks to me as if there 
has been something very much like fraud in the 
transaction, on the face of things, but it is a case for 
a lawyer and not for a layman like myself. I wish 
my readers would learn the danger of dealing, espe- 
cially in margined stocks, with unreliable concerns. 
The bankruptcy of the latter is always a danger to 
be apprehended, and your experience has been that 
of thousands of other men who have believed that 
they were dealing with honest firms. Take pains, 
through some bank or business house, to first ascer- 
tain the mercantile rating of your brokers. 

we. . 

G.,”” Annapolis, Md.: 
the drastic cut in the price of Tin Plate and the 
closing of all the rail mills of the Steel Trust in 
Loraine, O., made after the dividend on the pre- 
ferred had been declared, read in striking contrast 
with the booming announcements of an improve- 
ment in the iron industry made before the declara- 
tion of the dividend, while insiders were ap- 
parently unloading. 2. The statement that the Gt. 


I do not find you 


| Northern is about to abandon a hundred miles of its 


| gold. 


to try them at no cost to yourself if you do not 
like them, and you are letting an opportunity | 
pass every day you let go by without sending 


me an order, to find out for yourself whethet 
you can get from me a better cigar than you 
are now smoking for less money. 

Think a moment of the risk I take to make 
a customer—one-tenth of my cigars (all of them 
should some unworthy take advantage of me), 
as well as express charges both ways. 

How can a smoker refuse to try them ? 
Where is the possible risk to him ?—provided, 
of course, that $5.00 per hundred is not a 
higher price than he cares to pay. Write me 
if you smoke. 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
906 Filbert Street, Poiladelphia, Pa. 





HAY FEVER CAN BE CURED 


A successful physician has found a medicine which has 
effected a positive cure for Hay Fever and Asthma, This 
remedy is offered for sale to anyone in the U.S 00 a 


bottle, postage prepaid. Proteiline Co., Sta. F, Phila. Pa, 





Popular 
Reading 


Fun tor the [Millions 


JUDGE’S LIBRARY MAGAZINE 
Ten Cents a Copy 


SIS HOPKINS’ OWN BOOK 
Ten Cents a Copy 








JUDGE’S QUARTERLY 
Twenty-five Cents a Copy 


JOEL JARVIS’S JAY JOKES 
Ten Cents a Copy 


Any of the above by mail from the publishers on 
receipt of price 


Address JUDGE, New York 











| pects. 


main line in Montana in favor of a more economical 
new route shows the heavy losses that railroads 
sometimes sustain by lack of prevision. The aban- 
donment of this road probably means a loss of sev- 
eral millions of dollars, the cost of its construction. 

** Banker,”’ Minneapolis: 1. A curious mistake 
was made in the latest circular sent out by the 
Greene Con. Copper Company, which illustrates the 
value of a comma. President Greene reported, in 
the bullion production of the mine, 339,830 ounces of 
At $20 an ounce, this would be worth over 
$6,500,000 ; but it turns out that the gold product 
was only 339 ounces and a fraction, and that, instead 
of a comma, a period should have been used, indi- 
cating that the 830 were not ounces, but a fractional 
part of an ounce—that is, 83-100 of an ounce. This 
makes the gold product worth a little less than 
$7,000, instead of a little less than $7,000,000, a mat- 
ter of some consequence. 2. The dismissal of 3,000 
men by the Pullman Company from its Chicago shop 
since July lst emphasizes the depression in all the 
lines of railway construction. It may be that the 
railroad-equipment shops expect a decided improve- 
ment in business in the fall, but it remains to be 
seen if these expectations will be met. 


NEw YorK, August 11th, 1904. 
2 * 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inelosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,”’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


AM ASKED many times how much 
life insurance a man ought to carry, 

or what proportion of one’s income is it 
safe, right, and judicious to pay out in 
insurance premiums. It is impossible to 
give a positive and explicit answer to 


JASPER. 


; these queries applicable to all cases. 


Much depends on the age of the insured, 
the nature of his business, his present 
financial condition, and his future pros- 
One very excellent authority on 
this subject has laid down the general 
principie that a man should have insur- 
ance fo the amount of at least two and 
one-half times his income. That is, a 
man with an income of $3,000 a year 
should be insured for at least $7,500, 
and one with an income of $5,000 would 


| be justified in carrying at least $12,500. 
The general tendency is, I think, to be | 


over-cautious in this matter and carry 
too little rather than too much. Where 


' one man distresses himself and fails to 


keep up his premiums because he has 
plunged in too deeply, hundreds leave 
their families and dependent ones with 
much less than they should have done, 
and might have done, had they taken 


| out policies early for larger amounts and 


| managed wisely and saved up prudently 


to meet their annual premiums. It is 
to be remembered here that with the 
prevalent low rates of interest, rates 
which are likely to be still lower in the 


| future, the income of a five-thousand- 





dollar policy, or of ten thousand, will go 
but a little way in keeping up a family 
that has been living at the rate of two 
thousand or three thousand a year. 

The good old Scotch proverb about 





Piso’s Cure will cure your cough, relieve soreness of the 
lungs, and help difficult breathing. 


THE universal favor with which the Sohmer Piano 1s 
meeting is the result of its tone and structure, which are 
not excelled by any in the world. 


Low Round Trip Rate 
To San Francisco via THe Nicket Pirate Roap. 


Tickets on sale August 15th to September oth, at 
rate of $62.00, Buffalo to San Francisco and return. Lib- 
eral stop-over arrangements. ‘Tickets good returning 
until October 23d, 1904. See local agents, or write A. 
W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, New York 
City. 


1. The announcements of | 





| 


WEEKLY 


‘ 


the many “‘mickles’’ that make the 
**muckle’’ nowhere finds a happier or 
more striking illustration than in the 
every-day course of the business of life 
insurance. A few dollars saved from 
this month’s wages or salary and a few 
next, and thereafter through the year 
only the ‘‘ mickles ’’ that would be likely 
otherwise to go—who knows where or 
for what ?—these together safely tucked 
away in a good life policy will some day, 
sooner or later, make the “‘ muckle ’’ that 
makes the heart glad, and which, per- 
haps, will form the bridge over some 
chasm of trouble, disappointment, or dis- 
aster that but for it would have swal- 
lowed up all joy and hope. Again and 
once more let the counsel be repeated : 
Be wise intime. Let no habit of neglect, 
no easy, careless, and superficial philos- 
ophy of life cause you to defer for a 
single day the safeguard of your own 
most vital interests, and of those whom 
you hold dear, which a policy of life in- 
surance affords. It costs little in com- 
parison with what it brings of comfort, 
confidence, and contentment. 

**s.,”" Chicago: Similar propositions have been 
made to me by numerous insurance agents, but it 
is my invariable rule to decline them. 

“*M.,”” Evanston, Ill.: The State Mutual is not 
one of the largest, but it is one of the oldest com- 
panies, making an excellent report of its business. 

“F..”” Cambridge, M.: Whether life insurance 
would suit you as a business, or occupation, depends 
largely on yourself and on the kind of equipment 
you can bring to bear. To bea successful agent, 
one must be polite, persistent, patient, and prudent. 
He must have a capacity to make friends and to 
make his friends useful. It would be very easy for 
you to get a little practice without leaving your 
present employment. This might indicate whether 
you, would like it or not. 


Kh Maren 
Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to three new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given for 
the finest St. Louis exposition picture reaching us by 
September ist; a prize of $10 for the most accept- 
able Thanksgiving Day picture coming to hand by 
November Ist ; and a prize of $10 for the picture, ar- 
riving by November Ist, which reveals most satis- 
factorily the spirit of the Christmas-tide. These con- 
tests are all attractive, and should bring out many 
competitors. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 


| unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
| for this purpose with a request for their return. All 





photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable forreproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief el ts in selecting prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the address is not fully given, 

0 ti etimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine’’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


Notice to Fishermen. 


IF you have not heretofore tried the Bristol Steel 
Rod in your favorite sport you have missed a great 
opportunity, and possibly lost some fish. From per- 
sonal experience, the writer can highly recommend 
these goods, and has landed an eleven-pound pick- 
erel in Lake George on an ordinary Bristol Steel 
Rod without any difficulty. For salt- or fresh-water 
fishing, they serve their purpose well. Send for 
catalogue to Horton Manufacturing. Co., Bristol, 
Conn., mentioning LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
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The Truth 


be told about 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact pertec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire 


** Of the six Ameri- 
) can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
the only one that 
received a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


cat 
i | PLEASANT VALLEY 


‘egy Extra’ DRY 
WINE CO., 


<6 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respectable wine 
dealers everywhere, 














DO THEY BITE YOU? 


If so, bay a tube of Mosquito-Proof and 


tre © Ard gpatree¥ lo... 
a= ym Gupta... 
> THEY WONT BITE: IT PREVENTS "EM. 


\OSQUITO-PROOF 


ts. 
PLEASANT, HARMLESS AND WILL NOT STAIN 
THE SKIN. 

A Boon for all Summer Outings, to Campers, Fishers, 
Hunters, 

Wherever the pests abound, carry a tube of Mosquito 
Proof in your vest-pocket and be safe. 

Directions:—Apply to parts exposed. For low shoes, 
rub a little on the ankle before putting on the stocking. 

Vest-pocket size lic. a tube, two for 25e. Sporteman’s 
Size, containing four times the quantity, 35c. 

Send the name of your druggist, w ith the price, and we 
shall deliver without extra charge. Agents wanted every 
where— Druggists please order of your jobber. 


ACKER MFG. CO., CLEVELAND, OHI0 









HARD to believe anything better than 
U. S. bonds. Can you buy them on the 
installment plan with all unpaid install- 
ments canceled should you die ? 

Get particulars free. No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
alot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
} scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and address to 








the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
Trial Treatment. Nostarving. No sickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 10 Ibs.a month, and 1s perfectly harmless 








ROVALTY PAID {crise and papain 
——— OF —— PIONEER PUB. CO. 

572 Balti Bullding. 

| SONG-POEMS °° (eneo. Tene 


ASTHMA 


QUALITY AND PURITY MAKE IT THE 
FAVORITE CHAMPAGNE 


COOK'S 
F ptfteuae Cy ay PAGNE 


€XTiza ORY 





Positively Cured. Instant relief 
Particulars free, Clicago Asthma 
Cure, 85 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








| SERVED EVERYWHERE 





Everybod 
stimulant. 


leading dealers every where. 


who knows, knows that good whiskey is the best 
verybody who knows ‘I, “ Har 
whiskey—for beverage, stimulant or other medicinal use. 


er,’ knows the best 
Sold by 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 








MEN F BRAINS 


IGARS 


"MADE AT KEY WEST 


* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


> 


BLAIR’S PILLS Key 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 60c. & $1. vy, 
: William &t., N. Y. Eg 


DRUGGIS or 224 
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ie” BREWING \ . 
Vy COMPANY \‘.°- 
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MILWAUKEE 
“The Best” 


High Life 


The most exquisite 


beer brewed in 





Milwaukee 


the 
home 

of 
brewing. 














AN EXPLOSION. 
‘¢Cholly says that his auto is a bang-up machine—what kind is that ?” 
‘¢1’m sure I don’t know ; but it has exploded three times already, I believe.” 











: ‘ TWENTIETH YVEAR—1884.-1904 
1228 > AGATE GE > | American Academy of Dramatic Arts and 


= —_ 
— TexC NICKEL STEEL )= Empire Cheatre Dramatic School 
‘ A FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
: WAR Sat a From the New York Times, November 6, 1903. 
p “The students showed evidences of careful training. 
\ Managers are waking up to the fact that experience in 
dramatic schools is of value, and year by year pupils are 


finding their way to the professional boards in greater 


y \ num bers.” 
ey For full particulars apply to E. P. STEPHENSON 
me ‘ General Manager - Ss Carnegie Hali 
There is a BLUE LABEL attached | $25,000.00 made from half acre. 
to every piece of } casily grown in Garden or Farm. 


Roots and seeds for sale. Send 
AGATE NICKEL-STEEL WARE 4c. for postage and get booklet A L telling all about it. 


McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 


u ty of 
THAT’S ALL ! Absolute Purity aay FEVER 2nd Ast#™s cured to stay CURED. ROOK 

















N oO P Ol ~ ON 2a Free. P, Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


has ever been found in the enamel 
IF SUBSTITUTES ARE OFFERED, WRITE US. 
ans - | Department & House - Furnishing Stores 


—_—— ' _ : rywhere sell them. 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
impr oved LIST OF THE HIGHEST 


Saari 
GARTER) “ora 


FOR GENTLEMEN Sohmer Building, Only salesroom | 


re ee Me Pocket Maps 


“@UE; The Name “BOSTON THE | AND 


re ee SPECIAL Road Guide 


The y| | Cont a: : 
We are selling the BEST 0) 7 F ER These maps are beautifully printed in 
CUSHION NEW CROP 
fy BUTTON 
CLASP 


colors and show on a large scale the 
T EA S PeaaIN a SAMPLE ORDER 8 
50c. @ of @5.00 and up- 
Lies flat to the leg—never 


in the U. 8. 

Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun- fees, Spices, Extracts and 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 


powder, Souchong, Congou Baking Powder, we will 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 














The Best 
& Advertising MD 


ws Medium is a 


Leslie’s Weekly 
























streams, lakes, highways, trolley lines 
wards of Teas, Cof- and railroads in New York, New 


Jersey and Pennsylvania, reached by the 
Lackawanna Railroad and its connections. 


Invaluable to Automobile Tourists, 


Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, ajiow you 20 per cent. 


Imperial, Ceylon. of and u 
pay all express 
Good Oolongs, Mixed and hat 
db: 1b, Charges, 80 that you may 
pon sietneesste esmbndicraet thoroughly test the quality 
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Me) CEO. FROST CO., Makers We are selling the BEST | of the goods. This is a Fishermen and Travelers. 
ee Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 25c COFFEE omered; #61 yon oh A good map is a silent courier of out-door enjoyment. Each of the 
THE “VELVET GRIP’? PATENT HAS BEEN Goal Roasted COFFEES, | chance to purchase our maps in this edition is 17x 28 inches. They are neatly bound in 














SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT | 12, 15, 18 and 20e. a Ib. | goods at less than cost. 


For full particulars and prompt attention, address, General Passenger Agent 
sage iauor Habit coreaaz0 | MR. MILLER, Care ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. T. W. LEE, ackawanne Railroad, New York City. 
Miz: DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., |B 81 & 88 Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New York. 3 . 


Dept. I. . Lebanon, Ohio. §& 


one cover and may be had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 























MOsT PERFECT BLOCK SICNALS ON THE New YORK CENTRAL. 




















LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Is Just This: 


Barley—selected by a partner in our concern— 
from the best barley that grows. And we 


malt it ourselves. 


Hops—brought in large part from Bohemia— 
selected by our buyers from the finest hops 


in the world. 


Water—from six artesian wells bored 1400 feet 
to rock. 


Just a food and a tonic—brewed with the extreme 
of cleanliness—cooled in filtered air—sterilized 
in the bottle after the bottle 1s sealed. 


It is one of the best things in the world for you. 


Schlitz beer is pure, because our process 1s cleanly, 
and because the beer is filtered, then Pasteurized. 


It does not ferment on the stomach, because it is 
aged—aged for months in refrigerating rooms 
before it is marketed. 


It is a health drink without germs in it. 


It gives you beer without biliousness. Ask your 
doctor what he thinks about drinking Schlitz 
beer. Ask for the brewery bottling. 
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The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous EO 











